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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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**Royal Cord’’ 
One of the five 


" A Titan Among Tires 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is super-strong. It has more than 
enough strength in the carcass. More than enough 
thickness in the side wall. More than enough tough- 
ness in the tread. 


The tire structure is built up of powerful, sinewy 
cords—tens of thousands of them in many layers. 
Each adds its individual strength to the tremendous 
sum-total of the tire as a whoie. 

The layers of cords are placed diagonally in op- 
posite directions. Each cord and each layer has free 
play—entirely unrestricted by cross-weave. Also, 
cords and layers are impregnated with live, springy 
rubber. 

So, in addition to giant strength, there is about 
the ‘Royal Cord’ an aliveness and responsiveness that 
is amazing. 

The ‘Royal Cord’ is one of five distinctive United 
States Tires—all good tires—all built with the sur- 
plus strength that means long life and lowest cost 
per mile. 





No matter what type of car you drive, 
or what kind of roads you travel, there 
are United States Tires that will exactly 
meet your needs. 





Also Tires for Motor Trucks 
Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Airplanes.” 
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Farms, factories, mines and furnaces must | 


produce as well for peace as for war 
Production is the key to prosperity. 
U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 

















L 76 : HIS trade-mark pledges 
a ae parang to allclients of L.V, Estes. 
i ESTES SERVICE. ," Incorporated, an_ industrial 
’ “sth engineering service consis- 
costae i tent with the Estes reputation 
for leadership and record of 

ao results. 


LADERSILP! 


Reward for Readiness 


HE END of one race is but the beginning or the 
next. Leadership invites challengers. 


No industrial organization can rest on its laurels 
any more than can the athlete. Leaders become losers 
unless they are always prepared to defend their place 
with greater strides than ever 


In manufacturing concerns, needless overhead is 
excess weight—a menace to fitness. Lack of co-ordi- 
nation between departments deters continued success. 


The brain in the executive office must co-operate 
completely with the hands in the shops. Output per 
man must be at the maximum—-wastes of time, labor 
and material must be at the minimum. 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated, has helped scores of 
worthy firms to attain and maintain leadership. Estes 
Service, rendered by over forty experienced engi- 
neers under a unique system of supervision, can show 
you how to meet new conditions, new emergencies 
and the repeated challenges of competition. 


A BOOK FOR EXECUTIVES —“Higher Efficiency,” 
a 24-page illustrated book, will be sent free on written 
request of an executive. No obligation is incurred. 


LV-ESTES [INCORPORATED 


——— INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS === 


1826 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


HSTES SERVICE 


The Solution of Industrial Problems 
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Williams’ Superior 
Drop-Forgings and 
Drop-F orged Tools 


N every line of human endeavor there is always one name that 
stands out preeminently; never as the result of accident or 
chance, but of years of conscientious effort. 


For many years the name of J. H. Williams & Co. has stood for 
Superior Drop-Forgings and Drop-Forged Tools, the best that 
nearly half a century of experience, the employment of the most 
expert technical skill, adequate modern equipment and progres- 
sive methods have made possible. 


Our two complete plants, at Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y., serv- 
ing Eastern and Western territory respectively, insure quick de- 
livery, and reduce transportation delays to a minimum. They 
are at your command; inquiries regarding special drop-forgings 


are solicited. 


We make and carry regularly in stock many Standard lines of 
Drop-Forged - Machinists’ Tools. Our Superior Drop-Forged 
Wrenches, Tool Holders, Lathe Dogs, Clamps, Eye Bolts, Hoist 
Hooks, Chain Pipe Wrenches and Vises, etc., etc., are designed 
and manufactured to meet the most exacting demands of severe 
service. Marketed under our trade-marks “Vulcan,” and Ww and 
“Agrippa, they are recognized as standard and have established 
a world-wide repute for efficiency and reliability. Let us send you 


a pocket catalog. 


J. H. Williams & Co. 


“The Drop-Forging People” 


24 Richards Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Plants: Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. » 3 
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Richard E. Raseman, Architect, f Fenestra sidewall and monitor sash 
Detroit, designed the modern : bring daylight and fresh air to the 
foundry building new plant of the Swedish Crucible 
shown above Steel Company, Detroit, as well as 
draw off smoke and gases. The old 
Joundry of this concern is shown in 

the insert 


The Symbol of Modern Industry 


fen American Workman, by right of the Fenestra window walls, because they mean 
world wide opportunity and responsibility happier, healthier, more productive work- 
now his, demands surroundings which shall rooms, have come to be the symbol of modern 
increase, not retard, his efforts. industry in buildings both large and small. 

He knows that conditions and methods Employers and employees regard them 
in the factory with dark, gloomy walls and not merely as conveyors of daylight and 
small inflammable wooden windows. are apt fresh air, but as evidence of all the wholesome 
to beunhealthful, inefficient andold fashioned. surroundings which develop steady satisfied 

He likes to work in the bright, business- producers and insure the quality and quantity 
like modern factory with its walls of glass of their work. Fenestra windows have nation 
and steel. wide distribution. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2303 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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74th ANNUAL REPORT 
New York Life Insurance Company 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Influenza, we are told, up to January 1, 1919, had already killed as many young and vigor- 
ous persons in the world generally as were killed by bullets and disease in four and a-half years 
of the war. 

The mortality of the Company up to the outbreak of influenza promised to be, in 1918, 

f about 61% of the mortality provided for in the premiums; it was actually 95% of the ex- 
pected. If this epidemic persists during 1919 dividends may be reduced in 1920. They re- 


























main substantially unchanged in 1919. But neither war nor influenza can make any material 
difference to members of this Company, because as against such startling incidents this Com- 
1] pany long since made abundant provision. 
From this there are two fair deductions: 
First—I NSU RE—\there are just as many and just as sound reasons 
for insuring your life during days of peace as there are for insuring 
during times of war. 
Second—Insure in companies that have aimed above all things to 
| achieve safety. In these days SAFETY sounds better than CHEAP- 
NESS. 
The New Business of the year, chiefly from the United States and Canada, 
I ke eww ee's $340,000,000 
the largest year’s business in the Company’s history. 
The Company bought so many Liberty Bonds during the year that it wa; 
obliged to borrow from the New York banks. The statement shows, on 
ee NE ea 22,800,000 
On December 31, 1918, the Company owned at par in Liberty Bonds....... 70,000,000 
And in the Bonds of Allied Countries issued to finance the war.......... 30,000,000 
i| BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 1919 
INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
For Insurance and Annuities... ... $110,138,795 On Policy Contracts............. $ 98,563,728 
Interest and Rent............... 41,500,877 Expenses and Taxes.............. 22,816,479 
Borrowed Money................ 24,000,000 NS Se ee 1,320,000 
ES ee are 3,246,707 Added to Ledger Assets.......... 56,186,172 
SE eee ee, ll 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CS ro a ate, a 5 os $ 13,449,600 Policy Liabilities................ $786,267,002 
Loans—on Mortgage, Policies and Premiums, etc., Prepaid.......... 4,515,533 
ESS Ee 321,887,157 Commissions, Salaries, etc......... 3,876,246 
NS ee 609,717,289 Borrowed Money................ 22,863,879 
SLIP eee e 50,033,239 Reserves for Dividends, etc........ 177,564,625 
| ke RAG gt 995,087,285 RR es Cie aa 995,087,285 











Policies in force January 1,1919 . . . . . 41,360,483 
Insurance in force January 1, 1919 . $2, 838, 829, 802 
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etting a Candle to Catch a Thief 


UTSIDE air that filters through the brick-enclosing walls 

of boilers, costs industria] America many thousands of 
dollars each year because such leakage “cools” the fire, kills 
draft and therefore wastes coal to the extent of thousands of 
tons in the national aggregate. 


Yet, just as the detection of such leaks is easy (see 
note under picture), so is the remedy simple; but 
it is simple largely through the pioneer work of 
Johns- Manville in its practical contributions to boiler- 
furnace improvement. 


Through a complete line of products listed below, 
Johns-Manville can assure plants of new standards 
of heat saving in the boiler-room; standards that met 
and satisfied the Government during the coal crisis 
just past, when tons of fuel were saved and many 
hours of shut-downs averted—at a consequent in- 
crease in factory production. 


Seldom has conservation been better served by 
Jonns-Manville than in this branch of its service. 


And it can be predicted that the products listed be- 
low, and the expert knowledge of their application, 
will b2 of as great service to the nation in this 
present period of post-war readjustment as they 
were during the war. 


Because to the progressive plant, conservation has 
become permanently a national obligation, as well 
as a business expedient. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 










These Johns-Manvi le Products 


save fuel in boiler-rooms : A WOODEN frame, over which is fastened a square of 
H.gh Temperature (Refractory) Bree cardboard having a small aperture at its center. is 
Cements for boiler settings. ANVILLE pressed against a boiler wall and the edges temporarily tut 


Acrtite Boiler Wall Coating for SERVICE completely sealed by some plastic material It is cbvictcs 
boile- wall exteriors. that any leakage in the part ot the boiler wall covered by tlis 
Monolithic Baffle Walls — tight, COVER frame, will immediately be detected by the inrush of air at 
durable, easy to install; prevent THE CO : the small aperture in the center of the cardboard, conse- 
short circuiting of hot gases. quently, a candle flame held to this aperture will be sucked 


Ashestes S a inward, thus immediately revealing the facs that there is 
poe rea oe keke Through an infiltration of air through the boiler wall, which mean« 


ing Cements. fuel waste 
Thousands of tons of coal have been saved by preventing 
boiler wall leakage and by similar corrective measures at 
and around the boiler furnace. 


Heat Insulations for steam and 
A complete service in this department of engineering was 


hot water piping. 
and its allied products one of the important contributions made by |ohns-Manville 


Steam Traps. 
during the fuel crisis. 





Sea Ring Packing—eliminates un- 
ne-essary friction between rod 
or plunger and packing. 

PACKINGS 


that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Serves in Conservation 









INSULATION 
that keeps che heat where ut belongs 





CEMENTS 
that make botler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
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View of opposite end of same Boiler House 
showing skeleton steel frame work. Note 
simplicity—plain beams and columns. 

















End Elevation 
Beaumont Standard Boiler House 
Highland Paper Mills, N.Y .& Pa. Co. 

Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Another Step In Standardization 


For the past twenty-five years the R. H. Beaumont Company has specialized 
on the design and construction of boiler house coal and ash handling 
equipment, including bunkers, structural steel, etc.—cach contract being a 
tailor-made job to meet the specific requirements of that particular case. 








In checking over plans of all the contracts handled during this quarter century, 
it was found that with very minute changes, less than a half dozen types of 
boiler house design would have answered the purpose with absolute satisfac- 
tion in about ninety-five cases out of every hundred. 


This fact proved to the Beaumont engineers that standardization of boiler 
house construction was in every way as practica. as with automobiles, trucks, 
shoes, ready-made clothing, factory buildings, ships, etc. 


‘: 


One Contract—One_ Responsibility—We Beaumont Pre-Construction—Standardiza- 
take the contract for the boiler house tion permits us to purchase in large quan- 
complete—from the inception of the plans tities, and keep material in stock. It also 


to the finished job delivered in operating ; . 
order with mam in the pipes. NO “Pass. dispenses with the usual morths of plan- 


ing the buck” from engineer to contractor ning and drafting. This results in a very 
ado or from boiler manufacturer to stoker large savirg of both time and money over 
; builder. The equipment used is selected the old “tailor-made” method. 





because of its reliability and adaptability 


_—_—— = 


Abie to your requirements and the building is 4 Definite Price in Advance—Freauent 
pee _ONE CONTRACT designed to fit this equipment—light, ven- 7 fi f th ; ‘ q 
ONE. RESPONSIBILITY tilation, architectural appearance, econ- repetition of the same operation and lump 
Beaumont Company specializes only omy of operation and future extension all oun purchasing places costs on a definite 
on boiler houses and does not enter being provided for. basis with all guess work eliminated. 
into any other kinds e a 
constructi kk. It . o> ‘ . 
caatalion seavebee, bo-diehen Ghat This standardization plan represents such a radical and economical departure from the 
their organization ob pe — “tailor-made” method of boiler house construction and equipment that all those who 
oun, mapeneage aed experience for ke decisi n matters of this kind should be familiar with its advantages. Send x 
. k th th: make ecisions oO 2 > ‘ £ > i 
Po enameretng ee for the Beaumont book “Standardized Boiler Houses.’ 


‘BEAUMONT < 


i STANDARDIZED BOILER HOUSES 
‘ PHILADELPHIA 


— 


. | 
& 
7 
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Outage Reduced to a Minimum 


_, A. big gasoline company, operating many tank cars, made a 
scientific investigation of the loss from outage. It was found that the 
average outage from standard tank cars, for sixty trips, was 152 
gallons. A General American Insulated Tank Car, under the same 
conditions, reduced the outage to 48.7 gallons. 





Experts have pronounced this car “super-safe.” It has the 
T formal approval of the Bureau of Explosives and the Master Car 
Builders Association. 


] 1898—Twenty-one Years of Service—1919 


Unfailing, intelligent service has been rendered its patrons for 
more than a score of years by the General American Tank Car Cor- 
poration. Pioneers in the early days of tank car building, we are still 





leading, as the achievement represented in the insulated car shows. 3 
We build tank cars, standard and special, for purchase and 
Tr lease, designed for any purpose, and are glad to furnish practical : 
advice to concerns interested. Write for information. 
7 General American Tank Car Corporation 


uilders GENERAL OFFICES: Lessors 
Bui Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Sales Offices: Plants at 
17 Battery Place, New York Warren, Ohio 
24 California Street, East Chicago, Ind. 


San Francisco Sand Springs, Okla. 
(4) 
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Shall Half the Potatoes Grown 
Be Lost? 


By Harvey S. Firestone 
President, Firestore Tire &@ Rubber Co. 


meeting, of the Highways Transport 

Committee, said that 40% to 60% of 
our potatoes are lost annually between the 
producer and the market. Fifty per cent of 
the perishables raised on the farm never reach 
the market. 


H es HOOVER, speaking, at a 


In the use of trucks by farmers Mr. Hoover 
sees the ultimate adjustment of the food 
question. The farm motor truck offers this 
service: 


1. Releases land ,rowin3, horse-feed to grow food for 
human consumption. 


2. Delivers promptly the products of the farm to 
market, makin, available crops otherwise lost; by 
immediate movement of perishables reduces wast- 
ape due to decay in transit. 


By conservin?, time en route it conserves man power. 


Increases radius of land suitable for market sar- 
dening, around cities. 


‘Ship By 


Let us carry this slojan to every farmer we 
know—to everyone we know who can in- 
fluence this }reat army of food producers. For 
we, every one of us, benefit when the farmer 
reduces shipping, cost and speeds up the de- 
livery of perishables. . Your table and mine 
will be supplied with better food, procured at 
a lower cost, with an actually sreater profit to 
the farmer who produced it. 


5. Effects 5% to &% saving, in shrinkage of cattle 
driven to market. 


6. Carries back to the farm industrial products of the 
town and city which would otherwise increase the 
railroads’ loss on unprofitable short-haul freight. 


“Ship by truck” is not a new thought to the 
farmer. Thousands ere already makin’ the truck a 
valuable element of their farmin}, business. 


Reports from different parts of the country 
bring, out such instances as these: 


1. Outbound motor-truck shipments from one farm 
in one season: 100 live hogs, 200 live sheep, 800 
bushels of wheat. Return shipments: 80 tons of 
lime, 65 tons of building, cement, 70 tons of coal. 


2. Trip from farm to town made in three hours with 
truck. Time required by team two days. 

3. 1,300 head of hogs brought to one live stock mar- 
ket in one day by motor trucks. 


4. 14 motor-truck routes, abprepating 1,192 miles, 
daily operatin? from one eastern city into the rural 
districts, serving, the small town and the farmer. 


Truck’ 


“Ship by truck’’ carries universal benefit. It 
is a factor in national economy and national 
pain. 

“Ship by truck.” 


Think it; talk it. Aid in this movement for 
better roads and better transportation. For 
you, individually, will share in the benefits. 


“Ship by truck.” 
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Half The Truck Tonnage 
of America is Carried on 
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Will You Be Ready 
toHelp FilltheShips? 


Foreign trade we must have hereafter, to keep our fac- 
tories going. Those of us who sell our products at home 
must be depended upon to supply the exporter who is to 
fight our battles for us in foreign markets. In the race with 
world competition, American goods can carry no handicap 
of extravagant cost. They must be produced and shipped 
economically or not at all. The concern that fails in this, 
will fail altogether—excessive costs must go. 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


Will aid you in this crisis, by cutting down your shipping 
expense materially. They save 15% to 25% in box cost, 
80% to 90% in storage space and 50% or more in the labor 
of handling and packing. The moment you install this 
system your Packing Department will begin to show you 
these actual savings in dollars and cents and, in addition, 
you will find your freight charges reduced and your dam- 
age claims from customers eliminated. 


Write (on your firm letterhead, please) for the forty pages 
of facts contained _in our free booklet, 


“HOW__TO_ PACK IIT” 
When you see the book you will read it. 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


304 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Trade, Address Toronto 
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: In this Number Who Is Your Neighbor P 

A Foreword by the Editor 

Z Making $15 a Day Men.. ...... Page 15 ERILY business has brought the uttermost 
E By Hersert eta ends of the earth to our back doors and with 
= them their social and political problems. Some of us 
C The Water Giant Waits. . -++.-.:., Page l6 | may have sympathized with the man who said the 
= By Witt B. Heroy other day he was sick and tired of this European 
: liudwotey's Wir Roundibede. ae Page 18 mess. He wished President Wilson would settle it 
. By Wittarp M. eg up so that we could once more attend to our own 
= affairs at home. But we doubt if that delighttul 
2 Breaking the Price Deadlock............. Page 20 state of exclusive bliss will ever return. The war 
E By Ben H. Lampe served to hasten a situation that commerce had 
E Is the World League Good Business?... Page 21 slowly but surely been bringing about. 

2 Consider a middle western farmer. He may 
4 Editorials. -............................. Page 22 | wonder why all this pother about foreign trade and 
= Trails Ted Chet tenk coer Page 24 a merchant marine. As a matter of fact the daily 
a By Epwarp Prizer activities of the Antipodes have come very close 
e home to him. His boy who fe'led the oak in the 
a Industrial Needs of France. . ----+.-+ Page 26 | wood lot sends the staves to Argentina and France; 
= By Pierce C. Wrnutams in return Patagonian wool furnishes him a new 
E Walker D. Hines. _..... Page 2g | suit of clothes and Limoges gives his mother her 
g By Tinta H. itis. best piece of china. 

2 The father himself grumbling about the price 
= oe Gages CON he pays for a gallon of good varnish is meeting the 
= Dividends From Mining Laboratories..... Page 30 | cost of troubles with the native New Zealanders 
z By Aaron Harpy Um who dig kauri gum from the earth. The price his 
= : wife pays for currants has a part in the govern- 
= 7 ee oor dTrade............ Page34 | snental affairs of Greece. The glass beads with 
= By Wittram S. CuLBERTSON : . . . 

= which his children play were made in Venice. 

= Longer, Wider, Higher Taxes............. Page 38 The carpet on the parlor floor came at a high 
= price because bandits in Western China cut off the 
= SR a Ee eee supply of sun-dried wool. And what of the linoleum 
E Business Conditions. . . Page 46 on the kitchen floor? American ingenuity had 
= By Arcuer Watt Dovctas combined linseed from Argentina, cork from Spain 
= a a Prt a Mee ae ve and jute from the Philippines. Even the canned 
a on ae ee eee fruit on the supper table was possible because of 
= Those British Embargoes................_ Page 50 | tin mined by peons in Bolivia, or by coolies on the 
= Malay Peninsula. 

= The: Chaiengs of: the: en: Verse: ...... ra There is a doubt if we shall ever again be able to 
Ss By Perrin Hoimes Lowrey : “os . : 

= ignore the political and social problems of our in- 
= Books for the Salesman. . ee iil ternational neighbors and ask, “Am I my brother’s 
= By Joun Corron Dawa keeper?” 

= THE NATION’S BUSINESS r= 

S Published Monthly by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C 

= MERLE THORPE, Editor 

= As the official magazine of the National Chamber, this publication carries authoritative notices and 

= articles in regard to the activities of the Chamber, its Board of Directors and Committees. But in all 

eS other respects, the Chamber is not responsible for the contents of the article or for the opinions to 

= which expression is given. 

= Subscription price ..... . $3.00 a year; 25c a copy 

= Canadian subscription price ... 3.50 a year; 30c a copy 

= Foreign subscription price . 4.00 a year; 40c a copy 

= Publication Office: Baltimore, Maryland. General Offices: Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. New York Office: Woolworth Building. 

= Chicago Office: Otis Building. San Francisco Office: Merchants Exchange Building. 

= Entered as second class matter November 16, 1918, at the Postoffice at Baltimore, Maryland, under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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More than Half a Million square feet of 
Barrett Specification Roofs | 
protect the great Remington Arms Plant 


HE type of roof to be used on a huge job like this cannot be decided on the 

basis of individual preference. Nor can experimenting be tolerated. For the 
investment is too large and the consequences of a mistake are too serious. When 
architects and engineers face a roofing job like this they have to get right down to 
proved facts and figures. They have to be absolutely sure on four points. 


First. That from start to finish they will get just the kind of a roof 
they specify, with no chance for “skimping”’ or substituting inferior 
materials. 


Second. That the manufacturer of the roofing materials is thoroughly 
reliable, and has had long and successful experience in the roofing 
business. 


Third. That the roof will positively be trouble-proof and free from 
maintenance expense for a long period of years. 


Fourth, That it shall be the most economical roof possible to obtain, 
not as to first cost, but, what is of greater importance, as to cost per 
year of service. 


Because Barrett Specification Roofs meet a// of these 


requirements better than any other type of roof, they 
were selected to cover these great buildings. 


Today the standard covering for permanent buildings 
is a Barrett Specification Roof. It takes the base rate 
of insurance. It costs less per year of service than any 
other type of permanent roof. It is guaranteed for 20 
years. 
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20 Year Guaranty Bond 
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This is the bond that 
guarantees your roof 
for 20 years 


The 20-Year Guaranty 


20-YEAR Surety Bond is now offered on all Barrett Specification 

Roofs of fifty squares and over and in all cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion and more, and in smaller places where our Inspection Service is 
available. 


This Surety Bond exempts the owner from all expense for repairs or 
up-keep on his roof for 20 years. It is issued by the U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, one of the largest Surety Companies in 
America. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett Specification dated May 
1, 1916, shall be strictly followed and that the roofing contractor shall 
be approved by us and his work subject to our inspection. 


Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build roofs ourselves, we are 
put in a position where we can actually guarantee the delivery of the 
long years of service which Barrett roofs are capable of giving. 


Barrett Floor and Foundation Water-proofing 


Barrett materials were used not only on the roofs of the buildings of this great plant, but 
also to water-proof the floors and foundations; 264,600 square feet of Tar-Rak Flooring; 
966,000 square feet of two-ply floor-water-proofing; 126,800 square feet of foundation- 
water-proofing. 


New York Youngstown Peoria Minneapolis Th “fs: Richmond Bethlehem 

Cleveland Chicago Toledo Atlanta om an Milwaukee Boston 

New Orleans Cincinnati Philadelphia Columbus e Pp ly Latrobe Detroit 

Seattle Kansas City Pittsburgh Duluth Bangor Washington 

Salt Lake City Elizabeth St. Louis Birmingham Nashville Dallas Johnstown Buffalo Lebanon Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Making $15-A-Day Men 


A plan promoted by government, business, and labor, designed to reduce unem- 
ployment and add a billion dollars yearly to our production 


By HERBERT E. MILES 








a RR 








Chief of Training, United States Training Service 


western manufacturing state there were 

g,000 idle mechanics, mostly from muni- 
tion plants. The railroads of that state, as 
elsewhere, were badly out of shape and goo 
machinists were wanted for locomotive re- 
pairs. The United States Employment Ser- 
vice could find only 210 machinists out of the 
9,000 idle men. 

It is estimated that the railroads of the 
country want upwards of 5,000 boilermakers. 
Although there are very many idle boilermak- 
ers, the Employment Service cannot recom- 
mend to the railroads one in twenty of them. 
Some time ago 2,500 machinists were laid off 
in a city in central New York at a time when 
factories in the immediate vicinity wanted 
great numbers of machinists for work of a dif- 
ferent type, and scarcely ten per cent of the 
2,500 idle mechanics could qualify. 

These statements can be repeated without 
end and for manufacturing cities everywhere. 
In Germany, Belgium, and France, eighty-five 
per cent of the machinists are broadly trained. 

In one of our great eastern cities of 600,000 
people there is not an American-born interior 
decorator who can decorate the interior of her 
best buildings. The men who can do that are 
foreign born and foreign trained. In other 
words, if a decorator is wanted at $15 a day the 
money is given a foreigner; if a $5 man is 
wanted an American may do. 

Not only are great num- 
bers of workers unable to 
take any of the tens of 
thousands of vacant places, 
but a very great percentage 
of the workers in our fac- 
tories are so deficient in 
their production that it is 
painful to state the facts. 

“The United States Train- 
ing Service recently has 
gathered and analyzed facts 
which tend to show that 
three out of every four work- 
ers contribute much less 
than the average production 
of the four, and that this 
joint average of the three 
generally falls below thirty- 
five per cent of a fair day’s 
output. 


AST week in one small district of a great 


“The manufacturers’ census of 1914 report- 
ed a total of above 7,000,000 persons as then 
employed in the factories of the United States. 
The number in like employment at the begin- 
ning of this year can hardly be less than 10,- 
000,000. If three-fourths of this great multi- 
tude is producing at the rate of only about a 
third of their potential capacity, the extent of 
me loss to our national efficiency is immeasur- 
able.” 


The Price of Poor Work 


HE above quotation is from Bulletin Tp 8 

of the U. S. Training Service, of U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Charles T. Clay ton, Di- 
rector. The investigation was under war-time 
conditions, and the statement that three- 
fourths of the workers in American factories 
fall below thirty-five per cent of a fair day’s 
output might be corrected now to something 
like forty per cent because of the discharge of 
many of the poorest men; but this may well 
give us shame rather than satisfaction, because 
these poor workers are on the street with no 
income for themselves and their dependents 
and are food for vicious propaganda. [igie 


Think of 7,000,000 factory workers with 
such wages as never before were dreamed of, 
producing less than half of a fair day’s output, 
and of millions more among us, or returning 





from abroad, who are no better qualified. They 
were quickly trained to beat the Hun; they can 
also be trained for trade conquest. If woe be- 
tide us, we can only say in the language of 
prayer, mea culpa! 

And yet the way out is clear if only the man- 
ufacturers of America will respond. Wonderful 
to say, the leaders of labor and the employers 
are of one mind and of one will in this matter. 
The manufacturers have long bewailed, with- 
out correcting, the inefficiency of their wage 
earners; but now the bewailing comes from 
representatives of labor! While the Secretary 
of Labor, the Honorable William B. Wilson, in 
his official capacity, represents alike the in- 
terests of labor and of employers, he is so de- 
pended upon by the wage earners as often to 
be considered their especial representative. 
The above statements are from his Depart- 
ment. The Secretary has said:““The employer 
and employe have a mutual—not identical— 
interest in procuring the largest possible pro- 
duction from a given amount of labor.” 


Harmony at Last! 


SECRETARY Wilson’s institution of the 

U.S. Training Service, with approval of Con- 
gress, is an appeal to the employers of America 
for the development of the knowledge and 
skill of our wage earners to the highest degree 
reasonably possible. 

Never before has there been 
such concert in judgment 
and purpose as in this new 
work. Mr. Samuel Gomp- 
ers, the President of the In- 
ternational Association of 
Machinists, and others are 
of one mind with the Secre- 
tary. 

The methods of the Train- 
ing Service have been tested 
in Europe, by all our Allies, 
as well as in this country. 
They are very simple. They 
are only a logical develop- 
ment and intensive use of 
the principles upon which 
all modern development 
rests. Every manufacturer 
employs experts for each 
great division of his enter- 
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prise. He has a superintendent and foreman 
for each department, who concentrate all 
their efforts upon that department. 

He has a tool room in which men especially 
chosen and fit maintain the standards of his 
physical instruments of production. The new 
proposal simply does the same as to the human 
elements of production. Men of special apti- 
tudes for training workers are delegated to that 
task and simply make a job of it. 

Is it not strange that we have specialized on 
everything in manufacturing except the train- 
ing of the human beings involved in it? Every 
horse (and every dog!) is carefully trained, but 
almost never a mechanic! We quiet conscience 
by saying that their foremen are training them 
yet we know they don’t and can’t. 

Under the new practice a training depart- 
ment is usually set up in the plant and com- 
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monly enclosed by partitions. Representative 
machines are put in it, of such numbers and 
kinds as are necessary to train the right num- 
ber and proportion of workers to keep the 
plant in balance. We thus have a human tool 
room. Everything done in this room is upon a 
regular production basis with quality and 
speed and real mastery of each task as the 
prime consideration. 

The training department is a laboratory and 
a place where perfection in method and quality 
are insisted upon. One great plant, having 
$740,000 in its annual budget, was producing, 
according to its audit, cheaper in the training 
room than in the factory —so that the training 
itself cost nothing! Wastage was almost noth- 
ing in the training department but great in the 
factory. 

Several plants have been spending at the 
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rate of from $400,000 to $500,000 in recently 
developed training departments. These are 
not expense items. They are offset by produc- 
tion which is expected to be as low in unit cost 
as in the shop. The training, moreover, often 
doubles production and insures extra profit 
permanently from and for each worker. 

In a great small arms plant many skilled 
men requested opportunity to work in the tool 
room training department and qualify them- 
selves in a single month for better, permanent 
positions, knowing that the wages of the learn- 
ers were less. In a button factory (that recent- 
ly had an order canceled for 43,000,000 but- 
tons, such as are worn on all men’s coats) the 
period of training to full production was re- 
duced in the training department from eight 
months to thirteen weeks, with corresponding 

(Continued on page 65) 


The Water Giant Waits 


How 75,000,000 sun-created horsepower and a legal technicality have resulted in 


a Congressional pickle 


By WILLIAM B. HEROY 


Chief, Division of Power Resources, Department of Interior 


lifted by the power of the sun, fall on the 

surface of the United States each year. A 
third of this amount, descending from the 
mountains and uplands through the stream 
channels, eventually reaches the sea. The 
force of gravity, drawing this water downward 
to the ocean level, creates that great 


Piitetty hundred cubic miles of water, 


mineral fuels, the expenditure of the wealth 
inherited from past geologic ages, while water 
powers that are not exhausted by use, the divi- 
dends of the present, remain uncollected and 
undeveloped. 

The failure to use this wasted energy cannot 
be attributed to lack of need. The appetite of 


water and fuels as sources of energy. Every 
industry desires the cheapest power. If power 
can be produced more cheaply and dependably 
from fuels it will be produced from fuels in 
preference to water power. But even when 
power derived from water is cheaper, its use is 
by no means made certain, because the cost of 
water-power plants averages much 
greater than that of fuel plents of the 








natural resource called water power. 





If all this water could be made to 


same capacity, even though the cost 


yield its power through every foot of 
its fall it would give to the nation sev- 
eral hundred million continuous 
horsepower. 

But much of this power is not re- 
coverable, and engineers believe that 
only a fraction of the theoretical 
amount can be developed. Approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 horsepower are be- 
lieved to be capable of development 
by the construction of waterpower 
plants and of reservoirs for the con- 
trol of floods and for the regulation 
of streams so as to prevent waste of 
the water. These facts indicate the 
extent of our water power resource. 

The United States has installed 
machinery for the production of pow- 
er to a capacity of no less than 40,- 
000,000 horsepower, but of this 
amount only about 6,000,000 horse- 
power is driven by water, represent- 
ing less than 10 per cent. of this great 
natural resource. The remainder of 
this machinery is driven by steam 
and gas and is dependent upon fuels, 
chiefly coal, for its operation. At 


NGLAND is planning the construction of vast central- 

station plants for the production of electrical power for 
her industries, the object being to reduce factory power 
costs. Since 1910 France has built up a million horsepower 
by hydro-electric means. In Italy 218 concessions for near- 
ly a million electrical horsepower in centralized water de- 
velopment plants are being examined. 

Barcelona, the “Pittsburgh of Spain,” is replacing steam 
by hydro-electricity. Denmark, having no water power, is 
asking Norway and Sweden to cable her electrical power 
across the Skagerrack. Austria put her water power de- 
velopment under a special ministry. Canada is at it. Even 
India, by storing up the monsoon rains, is throwing 100,000 
horsepower into a valley which is dry nine months of the 
year! 

And the United States! No nation faces a greater need 
of saving its mineral fuel resources, of harnessing the inex- 
haustible power of falling water, than ours. For ten years 
we have been trying to remove the chief obstacle—a legal 
technicality. The present Congress has all but put a bill 
over. It is a dramatic story. Mr. Heroy has told it here 
impartially, simply, briely—Tue Epiror. 








of operating water-power plants is 
much less. The obtaining of the cap- 
ital in excess of that needed for steam 
power has therefore often proved an 
insuperable obstacle to the harness- 
ing of water powers. 


The Question of Costs 


F the cost of power developed by 

water ataparticularsiteexceeds the 
cost of power that may be obtained 
from fuels in the same locality, and if 
in addition a much larger outlay of 
capital is required for the construc- 
tion of the water-power plant, busi- 
ness men, however altruistic, can 
scarcely be expected to use water 
power for thesake of saving coal. There 
are, however, many water-power 
sites, both east and west, that can be 
developed so as to deliver power 
much more cheaply than it can be 
obtained from fuels. 

The development of such sites is 
attractive from the standpoint of the 
business man and will proceed if 








least 200,000,000 tons of coal are consumed 
annually ‘for the production of power in sta- 
tionary engines and another 175,000,000 tons 
are used in railway locomotives; fully 60 per 
cent. of the coal mined in the United States 
being used for motive power. 

Even our fabulous wealth in coal deposits is 
staggered to pay so great an annual tax, and 
the nation insistently asks why water power, 
at least in part, cannot replace this coal. The 
thrift of the people rebels against the waste of 


industry for power is keen, almost insatiable. 
A million new horsepower a year is eagerly de- 
voured by manufacturing alone. But this 
great demand has been met chiefly by the 
building of more fuel-power plants, while 
water-power development has lagged. This 
observed result can be thus simply expressed, 
but the causes that lie behind the stagnation 
are fairly complex. 

The principal group of causes centers around 
the competitive relation that exists between 


there is a nearby market for the power and if 
there are no insuperable legal obstacles. How 
many sites there are that may be thus devel- 
oped under present conditions of labor, ma- 
terials, and finance is conjectural. It seems 
probable that there are several million horse- 
power available in sites of this character, that 
may be regarded as ripe for development. 

A number of these commercially feasible 
water powers are in part the property of the 
public. They may be on public lands or on 
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financing and, naturally, the 
most liberal possible terms. In 
the other camp are those who, 
recognizing the value of the 
resource, are zealous to safeguard 
the use of these privileges and to 
obtain for the general public the 
greatest possible benefit. With such 
wide differences in view as to a 
proper law it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that any bill can be pre- 
sented that will win the unquali- 
fied approval of all those interested. 
It is therefore a high tribute to the 
administration bill that it has won so 
much praise and aroused so little an- 
tagonism. 

In its present form it provides ade- 
quate security for money invested in 
water-power development, the oppor- 
tunity to earn a reasonable return there- 
on, and assurances of the return of the 
investment if the water power is taken 
over by the public at the expiration of 
the lease. On behalf of the public, it 
provides for supervision of the plans and 
construction to insure proper use of the 
resources, for control of service rendered 
and of rates charged for power, for hon- 
est capitalization and fair distribution 
of output, and for use of the power for 
military or other needs in time of war. 

The points in dispute are technical de- 
tails, such as the exact length of the 
lease and the precise method of ascer- 
taining the value of the plant if it is pur- 
chased by the Government after it is 
built. It will be highly untortunate if 
an agreement cannot be reached on 
these details so that the purely artificial 
barrier te water-power development 
erected by law may be removed and the 
full usefulness of this resource obtained. 


rivers that are navigable and hence 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. The principle is now 
generally accepted that a resource of 
this perpetual character must remain 
in the ownership and control of the 
nation. The issue has therefore nar- 
rowed to a consideration of the man- 
ner and conditions under which the utilization 
of water powers owned by the public shall take 
place. 


Where Capital Shies 


A‘ the present time this important class of 
power sites is practically withheld from 
use because the conditions under which they 
may be legally acquired are so insecure asa basis 
for investment that capital is, as a rule, un- 
willing to make the venture. Some have ad- 
vocated, as an alternative, the development of 
the power as a public function, either by the 
Federal Government, by the individual states, 
or by municipalities. The majority seems, 
however, to favor development by private 
agencies under lease from the Government as 
the most satisfictory solution of the problem. 

But this solution requires legislation, as 
existing laws do not permit the leasing of the 
sites. Bills authorizing such leases and setting 
forth their terms have been introduced at each 
session of Congress for the last decade. Some 
have even passed one house only to fuil in the 
other. 

Because of the fuel crisis of the past year, 
however, a greater advance has perhaps been 
made at the present session. A bill, introduced 
by Senator Shields, passed the Senate on De- 
cember 14, 1917. At about the same time the 
President had requested members of the | 
House of Representatives to give considera- < 
tion to a bill prepared under his direction and 
embodying the views of the executive depart- 
ments as to appropriate legislation on this sub- ! 
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Putting the Eastern Waters 
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Senate bill. 

This procedure threw the measure into con- 
ference between the two Houses where it has f 
lain for many months. The differences of 
opinion among the members of the conference 
committee have heretofore proven irrecon- 
cilable. Unless it becomes a law, the bill will 
die March 4 with the expiration of the present 
session of Congress and the work of two more 
years toward the solution of this problem will 
have come to naught. 


HE country is now passing 
through a period of transition, 
which, I firmly believe, will soon 
be followed by one of industrial 
activity and expansion. The enor- 
mous development of war indus- 
tries had created an almost insati- 
able demand for power, a 
demand that was over- 

} reaching the available sup- 
aie ply with such rapidity that, 
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measure recommended by the President. In 
that form it is the result of a 
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and the ensuing curtailment in the de- 
mand for war materials has carried us past im- 
mediate danger of a power famine in the in- 
dustrial region of the North Atlantic seaboard 
extending in general from Boston to Washing- 
ton. 

This subsidence in the demand for power 
will, I think, not be long continued. In a few 
months and especially in the regions men- 
tioned, I anticipate a greatly increased demand 
for energy, for which present facilities are in- 
adequate. This demand will follow the resump- 
tion of industry under the operation of normal 
economic laws and in the face of international 
competition, factors that have been largely in- 
operative during the war. If the country is to 
reap the full benefit of this returning wave of 
activity it must be prepared to furnish indus- 
try and transportation with an adequate, de- 
pendable, and economical power supply. Only 
by increased economy in the production and 
distribution of power will it be possible for our 
manufacturers to decrease their production 
expenses and compete successfully in the world 
markets, maintaining at the same time the 
American standard of wages and living. 

The proposed system of power supply has 
for its central idea the development of a plan 
for the generation and distribution of power on 
a scale. far mote comprehensive than now ex- 


ists in this territory and the more efficient use 
of the power in industry and in transportation. 

This result will be accomplished through the 
interconnection of existing power centers by 
means of a trunk-line transmission system of 
high efficiency. Into this trunk-line, energy 
will be fed from hydro-electric plants and 
steam-power stations located at tidewater and 
near the coal mines. From it will be taken the 
power required for each principal industrial 
center and for the electrification of trunk-line 
railroads and of such branch lines as may be 
located in metropolitan districts 

I am reliably informed thit as a conserva- 
tive estimate 50 percent. of the fuel now used 
by the railroads in this territory cin be saved 
through the operation of trains by electricity 
instead of by steam locomotives, because of 
the much higher efficiency that can be ob- 
tained in the economical central station in 
comparison with the wasteful steam locomo- 
tive. 

The transmission of this energy as electri- 
city instead of the hauling of coal by rail will 
relieve the railroads of this territory of an 
enormous freight burden, thereby making 
available transportation for the hauling of 
other commodities. This is a matter of far- 
reaching importance. Not only would the rail- 
roads in the immediate territory be relieved 
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of hauling the coal for their own locomotives 
but other railroads supplying them with coal 
would be relieved proportionately. This eas- 
ing of the present strain on trackage and equip- 
ment would result automatically in an increase 
in transportation facilities, the necessity for 
which the country is now facing. 

Such a comprehensive system of power sup- 
ply will give opportunity for the more con- 
tinuous use of existing power plants through 
the operation of the diversity factor; that is, 
power for which there is no demand at a cer- 
tain time in one locality can be transmitted to 
another locality needing power at the moment. 
Spare units in one power center can then be 
used to assist other power centers in case of 
emergency or breakdown. A large amount of 
spare capacity can thus be brought into ser- 
vice and the capital already invested in exist- 
ing power stations thus made more produc- 
tive. 

I am urging the earliest possible action, be- 
cause I believe such a plan should be formu- 
lated at once before we enter upon a new pe- 
riod of industrial activity. I have prepared an 
estimate of $200,000 to finance a special in- 
vestigation and report on the water power 
possibilities of the Boston to Washington 
region and have urged that Congress consider 
favorably the plan for its expenditure. 


Industry's War Foundlings 


Protection of our “Key” industries is proposed because they contain factors neces- 
sary to the future of many other crafts 


By WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


UT of returning peace conditions has 
B grown the question, What shall we do 

for our essential industries? Most are 
strong and healthy,and need nospecial govern- 
mental consideration. Others are war babies, 
born of urgent necessity in times of industrial 
stress. Some of these must either die or be 
nurtured, now that old conditions of trade 
competition are soon to be resumed. In days 
of war, when the nation’s interests were more 
homogeneous, when industries were compelled 
to depend more fully on the country’s resources 
without aid from other lands, efforts were 
made to develop and cultiv ate what have since 
become known as “key” or “pivotal’”’ indus- 
tries. Dyes, optical glass, knitting machine 
needles, steel alloys, and certain drugs may be 
mentioned as typical examples. Each now is 
confronted with the vital question of whether 
the nurturing is to be continued, and inasmuch 
as tremendously big industries depend on these 
small enterprises the question is equally vital 
for the nation. 

Of course, iron and steel manufacture, coal 
mining, textile and machinery production, 
railroad transportation and agriculture are 
examples of the nation’s truly essential indus- 
tries. Our social organism simply would not 
live without them. But neither would they 
live without the unobtrusive, but no less es- 
sential pivotal industries. 

Many of these pivotal industries are not war 
infants, and many industries developed during 
and because of the war certainly can not be 
considered worthy of governmental protec- 
tion. So it is no simple task to separate the 
war babies which should be kept in economic 
incubators from those which will thrive in the 
open air of free competition. It is a delicate 


job to determine the enterprises not truly im- 
portant to our big industrial family and which 
consequently might decline without serious 
effects. British economic pers went to work 
on the question more than a year ago, in their 
Committee on Commercial ‘ad Industrial 
Policy After the War, and recently reported! 

“There are certain special commodities 
which, while the branches of industry engaged 
therein are not of such magnitude, are essen- 
tial to national safety as being absolutely in- 
dispensible to important British industries, 
and were supplied before the war entirely or 
mainly from present enemy sources or from 
souces under present enemy control.” 

Under this definition, the British committee 
decided its national key industries, requiring 
special treatment, included those producing 
synthetic dyes, zinc, tungsten, magnetos, op- 
tical and chemical glass, hosiery needles, thor- 
ium nitrate for manufacture of incandescent 
gas mantles, limit and screw gauges and cer- 
tain drugs. 


What Is a Key Industry? 


Bur key industries for Great Britain are 
not necessarily key industries for the 
United States. No governmental or other 
authorized agency has attempted to say what 
are the key or pivotal industries needing spe- 
cial treatment here. But most students of cur- 
rent economic conditions agree that in this 
class fall the manufacture of dyes, optical and 
chemical glass, needles for knitting machines, 
and a number of medicinal materials. 


Dyes, for instance, neither nourish, shelter 
nor clothe a man. But without dyes, there 





would be poor raiment on our backs, drab in- 
teriors for our homes, monotonous sights along 
our streets. If we had to wear natural-color 
fabrics—and this means white clothes, prob- 
ably dirty white—we would postpone buving 
clothes out of sheer dislike for the lack-lustre 
materials. Therefore a dollar’s worth of dye 
sells ten thousand dollars worth of suits, 
dresses, rugs, curtains, paint, wall paper, and 
printed books. 

To judge the importance of the dye indus- 
try by the value of its output would be like 
measuring the value of American newspapers 
at two cents the copy, or the production of 
sermons at fifty cents the auditor, or the worth 
of a front tooth at the current market price for 
porcelain. 

Consumption of optical glass forms an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the whole output of 
glass in this country. Yet without glass of the 
peculiar qualities necessary for lenses, requir- 
ing unusual scientific skill and craftsmanship 
in manufacture, in what a predicament would 
our hundreds of thousands of bespectacled 
citizens find themselves! How could we have 
miscroscopes, telescopes, field glasses, gun 
sights, cameras and photographs, motion pic- 
ture machines, periscopes, and other articles 
on which our national well-being and even 
safety depend? 

Without knitting needles our looms would 
stop, and vast industrial districts would be 
crippled. 

Without anesthetic drugs, and certain other 
medicinals universally used for treatment of 
prevalent diseases, sickness and death would 
increase, and the grip of pain, relaxed under 
modern science, would tighten. 

Similarly, there is a multitude of other ma- 
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terials which many authorities believe are en- 
titled to be classed as “‘key”’ and to be entitled 
to special consideration. Among these are sur- 
gical instruments, tungsten and manganese, 
potash, and a variety of acids and chemicals, 
particularly those wonderful stuffs produced 
from coal tar and petroleum. 

A vast number of styles and sizes of surgical 
instruments are used by the 140,000 medical 
men in the United States, and without them 
the science would be hampered. Sharp cutting 
steel tools could not be made without tungsten 
in steel, and steel for a thousand absolutely 
essential purposes would be valueless without 
manganese for alloy. It is not exaggeration or 
mere whimsical conception to say that a mod- 
ern farm could not be operated except for tung- 
sten and manganese. Without potash, the pro- 
duction of cotton and wheat and corn would 
decrease. Without thorium nitrate, produced 
meagerly in this country before the war, we 
could not have gas illumination, or at least the 
light would be poor and flickering. 


Small in Volume, but— 


§ oe is only a partial list of essential commo- 
dities, considered in the most cursory way. 
But the production of each of these articles has 
common attributes. The output is small in 
volume, and the aggregate profit is likewise 
meager. Before the war, the United States de- 
pended for them on other countries, mainly 
Germany, which specialized in a larger number 
of “key” industries, and came near to supply- 
ing the world. There was profit in them when 
produced on such a large scale and with a mea- 
sure of governmental encouragement. 
Now that peace is in sight and trade 
competition promises to be restored, 
some American interests which hastily 
took up the production of these essen- 
tial commodities when war interrupted 
the normal supplies, are considering 
dropping them and relying again on 
former 
enemy 
sources 
or atleast 
on foreign 
sources. 
The last 
condition 
prompts 
most for- 
cibly the 
question, 
What are 
we going 
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to do about it? 

A few serious students of economic problems 
advocate doing nothing about it. They believe 
in industrial and commercial inter-reliance 
among nations, the same as between South 
Caroline and Massachusetts. 

Other equally serious students urge the de- 
velopment of a larger degree of economic self- 
reliance within eech nation, and specifically 
within the United States. Their arguments in 
the main run something like this: First, Com- 
petition between industries of each nation in- 
sures ultimately the maximum of progress; 
monopoly is dangerous, particularly when 
maintained within a single nation. Second, 
the waste transportation of materials from one 
country to another is minimized by a large de- 
gree of self-dependence. Third, in case of war 
or other disturbance of international trade 
routes, a nation may be forced suddenly to be 
industrially self-reliant, and “key” industries 
can not grow up over night. 

After pondering for months, the British 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial 
Policy, whose action is worth consideration 
because Great Britain’s industrial problems 
bear some relation to ours, declared for this 
policy: 

“Some governmental action should be taken 
to promote and s2feguard the development in 
the United Kingdom of industries of a special 
or pivotal character, or those which, while es- 
sential for munitions purposes, are not of suf- 
ficient commercial importance to insure their 
development without such state assistance.” 

These industries; the Committee declared, 
“should be maintained at all hazards and at 
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all expense. No ordinary economic rules apply 
to the situation of these minor but important 
industries. They must be kept alive by loans, 
or subsidy, by tariff, by government contracts, 
or in the last event by government manu- 
facture.” 

Some of these methods of cultivation, of 
incubation, might be used in the United States 
The government might extend loans to help es- 
sential infant industries over the readjustment 
period, but it would require legislation to give 
this function to the War Finance Corporation, 
as it is now organized. The tariff is an instru- 
ment with whose use we are familiar, but even 
its friends admit it is clumsy and inflexible. We 
have no machinery for administering produc- 
tion bounties or subsidies in normal peace 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Breaking the Price Deadlock 


Prices must drop: President Wilson has approved this plan which proposes to shorten 
the agony and start things moving 


By BEN H. LAMBE 


An authorized intervicw with William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce 


world today is a speedy return to nor- 

mal conditions with proper price read- 
justments and a general resumption of indus- 
trial activity. It is no secret that some aspects 
of the situation are critical and that business 
leaders as well as government officials are very 
much concerned as to the outcome. 

At the time the armistice was signed the al- 
most universal prediction was that, in view of 
the general depletion of stocks throughout the 
country, business would resume immediately 
in great volume. But the guess was wrong. 
Buying, instead of starting with a rush, is al- 
most stagnant. The manufacturer is buying 
from hand to mouth and the public is purchas- 
ing just what it has to have and nothing more. 
Everyone is waiting for what he believes is an 
inevitable fall in prices. 

Study of the situation has convinced many 
industrial leaders that the time has come to 
take hold of prices and readjust them through 
cooperation with the government to a point 
where confidence can be restored and buying 
will be resumed. This has found its expression 
in a plan proposed by Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, tor a government appointed com- 
mittee to deal with the situation. This board, in 
conference with the producing interests of the 
country, would ask for reduced prices at which 
the government, a big buyer, would purchase 
its materials. 


Setting the Price Pace 
AM the belief is that when the govern- 


ment announces publicly the basis on 
which it is willing to buy its goods the public 
will fall in line and buy freely at same prices. 
Secretary Redfield, who gives chief credit for 
the plan to W. M. Ritter, one of the largest 
hardwo od 
producers in 
~ America, 


‘To thing most desired in the business 















= recently in the West. 


points out that price fixing is in no way in- 
volved and that the plan is not one of govern- 
ment interference but one of cooperation be- 
tween the government, labor, and industry. 
Members cf the cabinet have given it their of- 
ficial approval and after looking at it from all 
sides have come to the conclusion that it can 
involve no violation of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Acts. 

“The situation,” says Secretary Redfield, 
“can be briefly expressed by saying that our 
industries are presented with an unpleasant 
pill to swallow. Prices must come down. In- 
dustry cannot make it easier to swallow the 
pill by licking off the candy. The sooner the 
pill is swallowed and cheerfully accepted the 
sooner will production spring back to normal. 
The sense of the whole thing 1s to bring about a 
reduction of prices by voluntary agreement. 
Everybody expects prices to fall sooner or later 
and the best thing to do is to bring them down 
at once. 

“The times demand cooperation as much or 
more than during war times. All that is needed 
is the right kind of get-together among those 
interested. In my opinion the result is bound 
to go very far towards carrying us through the 
present threatened industrial depression. One 
of the main reasons why it has my support is 
that it is another step in the direction of ob- 
taining closer cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and the business men of the nation. 
Six years ago I dedicated my efforts toward 
allaying the suspicion that has existed between 
government and business. This new proposal 
is a means of bringing the most helpful and 
strong sort of cooperation between industry, 
government and labor. The object is to attain 
by common counsel in an open way a result 
grectly needed by all. 

“The three parties to the plan—govern- 
ment, capital and labor—will endeavor to 
bring about a level of prices at which the gov- 
ernment itself will be glad to make its own 
purchases, prices such that the government 
can turn and say to the general public: 

‘This is a f.ir basis of prices.’ An example 

of the result created occurred 
A large 
concern there whose business 














was rapidly falling off reduced its prices 
twenty-two percent. A market immediately 
was created for its goods. The concern was 
saved from shutting down. There are many 
other concerns doing slack business now that 
might be started again in the same way. They 
hesitate to cut prices because of the fear of 
losses and a fear that their competitors will 
not do likewise. 

“When in any one line a price basis is de- 
veloped which is satisfactory to the buying 
public, business is bound to spring up. There 

may be losses in some cases. They are inevi- 
table in the circumstances. These very losses 
themselves will lead to conditions under which 
markets will be created and satisfactory ar- 
rangements with labor established. 


How It Will Work 


i ges conditions attendant upon such a 
maneuver present themselves. First, an 
increased demand will enable the producer to 
manuf.cture at a lower cost. By so doing, the 
manufacturer will be better able to pay labor 
and to buy necessary materials. Secondly, 
having produced more, prices on the part of all 
producers naturally will come down. Labor 
will thus have a high relative wage and wages 
cannot come down until the prices of commodi- 
ties fall. 

“An idea of what the copper industry has 
already agreed to doin preliminary conferences 
will make clear this price reduction and stabi- 
lization proposal. When it is remembered that 
the copper industry was producing 600,000,000 
pounds of copper a year for war needs one can 
see the extent to which the rate of production 
was accelerated. When the war ended the de- 
mand for copper fell off and producers were up 
against a serious situation. The industry got 
together, went into conference with govern- 
ment officials and some of the largest buyers. 
A sharp reduction in price followed and buying 
has been resumed to some extent. The gov- 
ernment is making some purchases and other 
buyers are following. 

“Let us take a look at the labor situation, 
the phase of the trouble which is so alarmingly 
presented in the papers. At this time of the 
year unemployment occurs in the northern 
states. Since industries are becoming more and 
more stagnant because buyers are not asking 
for their products, the unemployment situa- 
tion is inténsified. The situation demands 
serious study and attention. It is a good time 
to remember that anarchy of mind has its 
basis in an empty stomach. 

“We may either let matters drop and solve 
themselves in time or we can accelerate the 
process of the approaching industrial equilib- 
rium. By accelerating the process I think it 
is very possible to avoid social dangers that 
are otherwise possible. 

“The question as to whether price reduc- 
tions throughout the industries would be in 
violation of anti-trust laws has been discussed 
in cabinet meetings. My statement on this 
subject is not final but I can say that there is a 
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general understanding that nothing in the 
anti-trust laws prevents the raising or lower- 
ing of prices as such. The anti-trust laws take 
into account the purpose for which and the 
method by which this raising or lowering is to 
be done. Some restraint of trade must be 
found. The object of the law is to set trade 
free. 4 ae 

“Surely the proposal we have in mind is free 
from all moral objection. It can easily be ac- 
complished if the parties to the agreement are 
willing. It must be remembered also that it is 
the government which asks producers to come 
in and discuss prices for its own benefit. By 
thus endeavoring to secure a good buying mar- 
ket for itself, the government, which is the 
collective people, surely cannot be accused of 
trying to restrain trade.” 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
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many high cost producers might be put out of 
business by general price reductions. Secretary 
Redfield and other members of cabinet have 
taken this into account and Mr. Redfield says: 

“There are two kinds of high cost produc- 
tion. One is where a producer leaves some 
specialty to go into war munition manufac- 
ture. In his case it obviously would be a bene- 
fit to induce him to return to the production 
for which he is normally best fitted. The other 
kind of high cost production is caused by small 
production with a high cost labor. The small 
production is the cause of the high cost. By 
an agreement such as is contemplated some of 
these producers might be put out of business. 
But the alternative presents itself: What is 
better, to preserve the life of wasteful pro- 
ducers or to reduce the state of stagnation in 
the whole country? 
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“Manufacturers whom I have talked with 

have shown a willingness to operate for a time 
if necessary at no profit at all, believing that 
the greater production certain to follow would 
make them good. 
_ “Whatever we do must be done soon. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the result will be 
very satisfactory. It will promote the right 
psychology. It will hasten the process already 
under way and which is inevitable. Results, 
when attained, will immediately be announced 
to the entire industry and to the public in gen- 
eral, All that it will mean will be that this is a 
price at which the government has decided it 
can buy materials. The effect on other buy- 
ers will be in proportion to their respect for the 
Railroad Administratior., the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and other government agencies 
as good business organizations.” 


Is The World League Good Business? 


An informal talk about battleships and banks 
T. N. T. and taxes—and peace that pays 


League of Nations more than three 

years ago. The several hundred thous- 
and members of organizations represented in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, voting on six proposals presented by a 
committee of the Chamber, urged their gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in bringing 
about concerted action among the nations of 
the world. 

While the League of Nations was not in- 
cluded by name in the proposals, such a defi- 
nite organization undoubtedly was in mind 
when the vote was cast. The only proposal 
that failed to carry was one calling for the use 
of concerted military force. As to the use of 
economic pressure the vote was overwhelming- 
ly in its favor. 

When creation of the league was under ac- 
tive discussion two months ago, the Chamber 
named a committee to work towards carrying 
into effect the proposals voted for by its mem- 
bership and cabled President Wilson, then in 
Paris, calling his attention to the action that 
business had taken. The committee, which 
has been enlisting the support of member or- 
ganizations in the movement for a League of 
Nations, consists of Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton, Philip H. Gadsden, of Charleston, S. C., 
and George E. Roberts of New York City. 

The League with its international controls 
will eliminate some of the most stupid evils 
of modern world business. A month ago a cor- 
poration in New York City had gotten together 
three million dollars to go into Peru to buy and 
develop sugar plantations. The impending 
trouble between Chile and Peru made it im- 
possible for Americans, or anybody else, for 
that matter, to invest money in Peru. 

If there had been a League of Nations which 
was looking after these internecene troubles 
that investment would have been made. And 
consider what it would mean to Peru as to in- 
dustrial development. Consider what it would 
mean to the United States at this time to be 
able to find foreign places in which to invest 
this great amount of money and credit that has 
come to us since the war. 

Go further: consider the consumer. The de- 
velopment of new sugar plantations in Peru, 
bringing out new supplies, is bound to react 
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on the price of sugar and the consumer would 
naturally profit. 

Consider also what such a development in 
Peru will do for the buying demand of the 
Peruvians. Standards of living will be raised; 
demands will be made on us for our goods; and 
the ships that will go down to Peru to bring 
back the sugar will carry American manufac- 
tured goods to the Peruvians. 

This one incident shows how a League of 
Nations, in a new way, not with battle ships 
and cruisers as in the past, but looking after 
the interests of foreign investments, prevent- 
ing exploitations, extraordinary concessions 
through bribery and graft, will have a direct 
bearing on the trade of this country. This is to 
be the greatest benefit this country will get out 
of the war. 


Backing Money With Gunpowder 


ERMAN investments have been protected 

by cruisers. Of English investments the 
same can be said. We have never protected our 
foreign investments, have discouraged them in 
fact. We could not stomach the idea of send- 
ing American boys down to Mexico to get shot 
up in order to protect mine concessions that 
were got from the Mexican Government by 
some shrewd American capitalists. Now with 
an oversight of these international industrial 
affairs we shall supplant by a stroke of the pen 
the necessity for immense armaments. 

A few years ago the Japanese and Americans 
were struggling to get some rich mining de- 
posits in China. The Japanese were ruled out 
and the Americans were just about to com- 
plete the deal when suddenly a little Japanese 
river gunboat came up in the vicinity of the 
deposits and the report was sent abroad that 
the natives had killed a Japanese sailor. His 
body was fished out of the river. As a result of 
this the Japanese Government declared a zone 
of occupation which included the deposits. 
The Americans felt something was wrong and 
with an American surgeon they dug up the 
body of this sailor and found that he had died 
from natural causes some five days before the 
date announced by the Japanese. 

Some ten years ago a German by birth 


but not by citizenship, going home late 
from a party at Port-Au-Prince in Haiti, 
had a row with the cabman. When the pro- 
vincial police came up, he fought them. He 
was clapped into jail. On an appeal by the 
German consul, the German Government sent 
a cruiser to Port-Au-Prince. The Admiral 
landed and with the German consul demanded 
of the Haitian Government that unless $20,000 
in gold was forthcoming in twenty-four hours 
on board that battleship the cruiser would 
train its guns on the city. The records show 
that this $20,000 in gold was delivered over to 
the Germans. 

A League of Nations will prevent high-hand- 
ed brigandage of this sort. The whole ques- 
tion of extraordinary concessions from weak 
governments will be on a different basis. 

Naturally growing out of all this will come 
the questions of international unfair practices, 
intimidation, threats, boycotts, disparagement 
of goods, stealing of trade-marks, misbranding, 
cutting off competitors’ supplies, and credit, 
bribery, inducing breach of contract, con- 
spiracy to injure competitors, defamation of 
name and goods, the manipulation of bunker . 
coal for competitors’ ships, the distribution of 
shipping space in ships, and priority of such 
space. All of these practices will come under 
the supervision of a League of Nations. 

The evolution of a League of Nations, with 
sufficient power, even if it be but economic 
power, to give greater stability to world condi- 
tions than ever before, is not purely an idealis- 
tic proposition. 

It has very practical possibilities from the 
standpoint of the commerce of this country 
and the development of world commerce. Very 
interesting effect and important for the United, 
States are its possibilities in preventing unduly 
tremendous taxation. 

Almost for the first time in this country we 
are beginning to know what taxation is and we 
don’t yet know it as foreign countries do. The 
taxation of European countries following the 
war is already double ours. As with them, a 
tremendous proportion of our taxes has been 
for military purposes, for protection against 
possible war and costs of previous war. 


(Concluded on page 70) 











Messrs. Wallingford Try Foxes 


HE fox seems able to impart his cunning. On 

the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence several 

men in 1894 began to breed silver foxes. They 
kept their proceedings very much to themselves, fol- 
lowed the principles of selective breeding, and in course 
of time were sending to London the handsomest fox 
pelts that ever appeared in that market. 

They were foxy fellows, in more senses than one. The 
skins they sent in small parcels from out-of-the-way stations, 
and they received reports of sales in a code that may have con- 
tained useful suggestions for the late Imperial German foreign 
office. By these means, half a dozen men contrived for awhile 
to monopolize the whole business of producing fine furs from 
domesticated foxes. 

A monopoly is fairly difficult to maintain on this side of the 
Atlantic, whether in tinplate or in silver foxes. The monopolists 
showed such evidences of financial improvement that neighbors 
became envious. Eventually, the truth came out—that twenty- 
five skins shipped in 1910 had realized an average of $1,300 each. 

That news caused a flurry comparable in its way with the 
South Sea Bubble. Promoters organized companies and sold 
stock upon the pictures in beautiful prospectuses. Brokers ran 
the price of a pair of silver foxes up to $15,000. For awhile the 
industry of raising silver foxes gave promise, in the minds of 
some of its devotees, of displacing gold mines, orange groves, and 
rubber plantations, as a producer of wealth. 

Then the war came and blotted out many rainbows. Fox 
ranches are now producing pelts once more, instead of stock cer- 
tificates. 


More Wealth for the Jam Barons 


i and tin go together, of course. In Australia, however, 
they have a new relation. Manufacturers of jam, dismayed 
at the rise in the price of the containers for their product, par- 
ticipated in projects for mining tin in Siam, and now scarcely 
know whether their riches are in the jam or its tin can. 


Do Jews-Harps Produce Music? 


| edb spots, it seems, have such economic importance in 
war and peace that officials with the help of learned counsel 
and briefs have been pondering upon their essential characteris- 
tics. The officials who wrestled with the problem of beauty 
spots appear to be worldly wise; for they said they would sum- 
mon to their aid the facts of common knowledge and experience 
and proceeded to take judicial knowledge of the uses and effects 
of beauty spots. When an importer protested that upon a quan- 
tity of court plaster cut into small stars, and intended only for 
use as beauty spots, he had paid 15 per cent ad valorem in duties, 
the officials avowed that upon an order for court plaster at a 
drugstore the articles before them made of cotton velvet with an 
adhesive on one side, and utilized in the ways they had observed, 
would never be accepted, and demanded duty at 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Jews-harps likewise have caused puckers in official brows. 
Four judges deliberated regarding them and wrote an opinion of 
five printed pages, by way of remarking upon their antiquity and 
holding that they are not toys for the amusement merely of 
children but are musical instruments, even though they may not 
be capable of producing a complete tune. If this news ever gets 
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abroad, the jews-harps in many a humble little shop will look 
around for a grand piano with which they may strike up an ac- 
quaintance on terms of equality. 


Squaring Shipping Accounts 


pee are costly affairs, but British shipping men do not let a 
thing like that deter them. Two of the most prominent Brit- 
ish owners have entered into an agreement with the British Con- 
troller of Shipping to take over contracts for 137 steamers—a 
deal involving about $100,000,oc0o—and they in turn have of- 
fered to sell to private purchasers any of the boats at the price 
they pay. 

They are doughty gentlemen, and they are not actuated 
wholly by a desire to avoid a policy of nationalization of ships, 
for England has already declared against that. Neither can they 
expect such profits from their huge fleet of ‘‘standardized”’ boats 
as those disclosed in January by a Japanese company, which an- 
nounced it had cleared 18 per cent on its capital in the year. On 
the contrary, these Britishers seem to be intent chiefly in doing 
their “lick” in reconstruction. 

Big figures seem to go inevitably with ships. It appears that 
Norwegian owners have asked for something like $75,000,000 as 
compensation for their boats which our Shipping Board requi- 
sitioned. It is understood that in January an agreement was 
reached to pay them $11,000,000, which will cover their invest- 
ment, leaving any balance to negotiation. 


Honoring the Sea Sweepers 


ISHERMEN from time immemorial have been ready to 

fight on the seas they frequent. In earlier wars they went in 
the fighting ships. In this war they set out in their fishing boats. 
The trawlers from one British port swept nearly 3,000 square 
miles of sea a day, in addition to keeping a channel 165 miles 
long clear of mines. After recounting their grave losses in men 
they have now listed their honors. The men of this one port 
gained the Legion of Honor (1), Croix de Guerre (4), D. S. O. 
(3), D. S. C. (17), D. S. M. (35), Medaille Militaire (1), Italian 
medal for valor (1), mention in dispatches (39). No wonder the 
Germans found the seas an uncomfortable place! 


Taxing Political Ambition 
ELF-EXAMINATION is promoted by the new laws under 


which the recent British elections were held. These laws so 
far depart from the old “‘blue”’ variety that they incorporate the 
Englishman’s penchant for a “sporting” proposition. They 
allow pretty nearly anyone to become a candidate for Parlia- 
ment but require each aspirant to post a forfeit of $750. If a 
candidate obtains one-eighth of the votes cast he gets back his 
money. Otherwise, he loses his bet upon his own popularity and 
the money goes into the public treasury. 


England’s Peace Needs 
ECONSTRUCTION orders for Canada from Allied Euro- 


pean countries, or a proper share of them, are the chief 
quest of the Canadian Government Trade Mission which is in 
Europe. It is an agency of the Reconstruction and Development 
Committee of the Canadian cabinet. The creation of the mis- 
sion followed representations made to the Canadian cabinet 
jointly by the Canadian Manufacturers Association, the Cana- 
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dian Industrial Reconstruction Association, and the Canadian 
Labor Council. 

Materials and especially lumber, stocks of which are but a 
quarter of their usual size, are reported by the Canadian mission 
to be the most immediate requirement of England. It is an- 
nounced that England will buy $40,000,000 worth of lumber in 
Canada. Foodstuffs are, of course, another constant item in 
England’s imports, and regarding them England is making some 
arrangements for the future. For instance, in December Eng- 
land and France upon behalf of the allies arranged with Argen- 
tina to buy the new crop of cereals which Argentina will soon be- 
gin to harvest in bountiful measure, if the magnificent prospects 
of December continue. Payments in this transaction will aggre- 
gate something like $200,000,000 and, as in a similar arrange- 
ment used for the crops of 1918, will be financed through the 
Argentine Government lending the money for two years at five 
per cent. 


Another of Those Australian Ideas 


HE national trade mark as an idea has a possible new ap- 

plication. Australia, it seems, is considering a requirement 
that all goods imported should be marked as either ‘Made in the 
Empire” or “Not Made in the Empire.” The Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom has suggested 
that, instead, Australia go no further than require such a mark 
as ““British-England,” “British-Canada,” etc. 


The Chinese Way 


6 B point of view is a vital thing, but as diverse as the tra- 
ditions of men. In China an official high in the present gov- 
ernment has prestige and power as a patriot because he tried to 
commit suicide when the old Manchu order of things was over- 
thrown. An Anglo-Saxon, with his different point of view, is 
left to wonder whether the Chinese attained distinction because 
of his lack of skill at self-destruction or because of his impetuous 
readiness to allow the new government to begin with a clean 
slate, so far as he was concerned. 


The Latest On Style Reduction 


TANDARDIZATION of the farm wagon appears to be an 

accomplished fact. With respect to farm wagons the im- 
portant points for uniformity are the “track” and the width 
of body. Approximately fifty manufacturers have declared they 
will make only wagons which conform to the standards. Indi- 
vidual predilections and idiosyncracies of individual farmers and 
of sections of the country will thus be restrained to wagons with 
a 56-inch track, but presumably individual fancy may still run 
riot in colors for running gear and box. 

Farm wagons are not by any means alone in getting reduced 
within bounds. For paper, book, cover, writing, manila, or any 
other sort—the former Paper and Pulp Section of the War In- 
dustries Board has as a heritage left a programme, which would 
eliminate the time-honored ream and substitute “American 
Decimal Standards for Weights of Paper,” which any tyro is ex- 
ig to be able to understand and apply. These standards 

ave not yet got along to the point of general acceptance, how- 
ever. 

On the whole, the American principle long ago worked out in 
oe clothing bids fair to get applied to a multitude of 
things. 








Federal Trade ‘‘Called’’ On Decisions 


NFAIR competition that is within the meaning of 

the law creating the Federal Trade Commission is 
in a fair way to have some interpretation in the courts. 
From an order of the Commission a business house has 
taken the appeal which the law provides, and briefs have 
been filed. There are two main questions in this case— 
whether or not the Trade Commission Act made illegal 
any practices which were not earlier held to be illegal, and 
whether or not the Commission can issue its order against a bus- 
iness house which has already desisted from the practice against 
which the Commission rules. 


Bravo! Canada! 


HE Munitions Board in Canada, which succeeded the orig- 

inal Shell Commission, ended the war as a full-fledged 
national contracting organization dealing with Canadian war 
industries that employed 300,000 persons. 

The tastes of the Munitions Board were catholic. With equal 
avidity it contracted for shells and for merchant vessels (1,200,- 
coo tons of them), and bought timber and minerals. Following 
precedent in England, it built and operated seven national man- 
ufacturing plants of its own, giving them such distinctive names 
as British Chemicals, British Forgings, and British Aeroplanes. 

When the war ended, eighty-five per cent of Canada’s manu- 
facturing industries were said to be operating on a war basis. 
This could not be interpreted to mean curtailment, either; for 
Canada’s total exports, valued at $43,000,000 in 1913, rose to 
$636,000,000 in 1918 and its increase was not composed wholly 
of agricultural products, either. Obviously, the Munitions 
Board was a first-rate economic general staff. 


Who’s to Blame for Bad Service? 


UBLIC UTILITIES are among the industries that have been 

put in a difficult position by reason of increased costs that 
came with the war. Most industries have been able to adjust 
their methods of doing business to meet higher costs but public 
utilities, especially street railway companies, have no automatic 
escape from rising prices. They are limited by law in the amount 
of money they can charge for services. 

Philip H. Gadsden, Chairman of the War Board of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, declares the time has come for 
a standard franchise which will provide a proper return upon 
the fair value of property and guarantee efficient service to com- 
munities. The public, he holds, must realize that it has an inter- 
est in the continued efficient operation of railways and that it 
must realize also, he declares, that its interest in electric rail- 
ways is far greater than that of stockholders or bondholders 
and that if these transportation systems are to continue to dis- 
charge their efficient service the public must guarantee a fair 
return on capital invested. 


Tennis, A Proof of Progress 


LASKA would have us understand it has graduated from 

the pioneer stage. It has become a country of families; 
tennis is played; at dances it is not unusual to see both men and 
women in full dress, and strawberries raised in Chilkat Valley 
have taken gold medals in the “‘states.”” These are some of the 
latest assurances for the persons who still shiver at a name 
which has been placed upon refrigerators and other articles as a 
synonym of frigidity. Alaska wants every one to understand 
that it has by no means been completely “discovered” even yet. 
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Trade Truths That’ Hurt 


Our soldiers, most of whom sawsalt water for the first time, are coming back dreamers. 
They have seen other lands. Here is a nucleus for American internationalism 


a cartoon representing a farmer standing 
at a mid-continent railway station looking 

at a sign which, pointing eastward, read “1,800 
miles to New York,” and pointing westward, 
read “1,700 miles to San, Francisco.” Below 
the cartoon was the printed line, “What Do 
We Want a Navy For, Anyway?” 

The words might as well have been: “What 
Do We Want Foreign Trade For, Anyway?” 

Of all the great nations of the world, we are 
the most provincial. Great as our develop- 
ment has been, we are not yet much beyond 
the pioneer stage. We have, as a nation, no 
real vision of the great countries across the sea. 
In economics this country is still unlettered. 
We suffered repeated panics before we got a 
sound currency system. Our tax methods, 
municipal, state and national, are archaic. 

When first, some thirty years ago, I went 
abroad to pioneer in the matter of foreign 
trade, I applied to our consuls. I found them 
uninformed and indifferent. Even when I per- 
sisted, and woke them from their placid and 
comfortable torpor, they proved wholly ineffi- 
cient. They could not understand why a pes- 
tiferous young American should come over and 
ask them questions about tariff and taxes, 
local commercial laws and customs, about 
credits, collections and things of that kind, 
when. nobody from home ever before had 
bothered them about 


Grea months ago there appeared in Life 


By EDWARD PRIZER 


President Vacuum Oil Company, New York 


I would like to present. If we want foreign 
trade we must create a public sentiment in this 
country that demands it. 

The farmer in the West has no realizing 
sense that in normal times what he gets for his 
wheat is its export value. The cotton grower in 
the South has no realizing sense that the price 
he gets for cotton is fixed on the Liverpool Ex- 
change. When these men go to their banks to 
borrow money they have no conception of the 
fact that the rate of foreign exchange, indicat- 
ing the tightness or ease of money in the great 
financial centers of the world, affects their in- 
terest rate. They are completely ignorant of 
the great economic forces controlled by the 
world exchange of commodities. 

Now, we have got to accept some of the 
methods of our defeated enemy, the Germans, 
in the matter of making ourselves known. And 
first, we must teach our great country the im- 
portance of foreign trade. No nation ever be- 
came great and continued great that did not 
seek overseas business. 


An Ancient Truth Bobs Up 


HIS is just as true today as it was when 
the Phoenicians sent the venturesome 
prows of their trading galleys into the bays and 
inlets of the Mediterranean Sea; just as true as 
when Venice became great and powerful by 


nation with great skill and power penetrating 
and securing the trade of all the countries of 
the world. Last, but not least, Japan, awaking 
from her Oriental lethargy, has cut rings 
around the United States with regard to the 
whole business of the Far East. 


Why China Declined 
WE need to spread the knowledge at home 


that no nation which stops its trading ac- 
tivities at its borders and feeds upon itself, can 
ever remain great when contending against the 
nations whose vision takes in the world. The 
former will decay, as surely as did China, 
which was so great a nation at the date of the 
discovery of America, that all the trading peo- 
ples of Europe were contending with each other 
to find the shortest route to her markets. 
Only recently an officer direct from the front 
said in my hearing: “The English were the 
masters of the air, and we will not know until 
the history of the war is written what the Allies 
owe tothem. The French, almost by intuition, 
were masters of artillery. The American in- 
fantry, however, was the worst drilled, but the 
most invincible body of fighting men ever 
known in the history of the world.” 
Gentlemen, do you know how provincial 
that American army was? The great majority 
of those boys saw 
salt water for the first 





such matters. Their 





surprise was natural, 
because they simply 
reflected the apathy 


We’ve Got the Figures All Right But-— 


time when they em- 
barked on it to go 
across the sea. Do 
you know, too, that 


ee 





of our whole country 
as to foreign trade. 

Interest in foreign 
trade in this country 
did not extend, prior 
to the war, much be- 
yond such of our citi- 
zens as inhabited a 
narrow fringe along 
the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards, and 
it interested only a 
few of them. 

A number of years 
ago a consul in South 
America, noticing the 


OU know the old story about the 

hard-headed but provincial New 
England manufacturer of cotton goods. 
One day he heard with amazement 
that 500,000,000 people lived in 
China. He knew that some of his 
goods went to China. 

“Let’s see now,” he estimated, “if 
every Chinese added one inch to his 
shirt-tail, that would create a market 
for over 13,000,000 yards of my 


goods. Think of it! But how are 
we going to create the desire for that 
extra inch? Only one little inch! It 
shouldn’t be difficult.” 

There is more truth than humor 
in this episode. It points to one of 
our weaknesses as a grown-up nation. 
Mr. Prizer in this article hits it off 
neatly. 

The truth hurts some people. Here 
is the truth. 


many of these lads 
from the Tennessee 
Mountains never had 
on a pair of shoes 
until they entered 
the army? 

I was born in a 
little town in Penn- 
sylvania, a little ed- 
dy of civilization, at 
the end of a branch 
line. I have kept in 
touch with that little 
town by taking the 
county paper, and I 





dawning activity of 


have been astonished 








the German and Eng- 
lish consuls, decided 
to do a little something himself. So'he got to- 
gether various samples of print cloths ordinar- 
tly sold in South America, and sent them to 
the Boston customs house. He wrote letters 
and had them published in the Boston papers 
to the effect that any manufacturer could have 
the samples any time he wanted them by sim- 
ply paying the small charges on them. There 
was not a single cotton spinner in all New Eng- 
land who had sufficient interest to go and get 
the samples to find what was being sold in 
those countries. These samples lay in the cus- 
toms house for two years and were then sold at 
auction with other unclaimed merchandise. 
This condition brings me to the first thought 


the control of the trade routes to the East; just 
as true as when Portugal, in the heydey of her 
glory, pushed her frail vessels down the coast 
of Africa and around the Cape of Good Hope 
to India; just as true as when Spain, seeking to 
enlarge the boundaries of her trade, accidental- 
ly discovered America; and when England, ex- 
ploring all the seven seas for trade, established 
the basis of her great national power and 
wealth, which by her wisdom, far vision and 
grasp of economic principles she has steadily 
increased ever since, although her contempor- 
raries of the fifteenth century, one after the 
other, have fallen asleep. 

Germany, too, has furnished an example of a 


at the great number 
of boys in that town 
and vicinity who have gone across the seas. 
Some of our oldiers are dead, many have been 
wounded, but the great body of them will re- 
turn home unharmed. 

These boys went over absolutely green, with 
no conception or vision of the great countries 
across the sea which were established long be- 
fore the beginning of modern history. These 
green boys have, however, seen visions and 
will come back to us dreaming dreams; and we 
ought to take advantage of these boys as a 
nucleus for internationalism, and use them to 
wake up this country to its wonderful oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A noted social worker, after a visit to the American front in France, 
said: ‘‘Our boys are not dreaming of home; many of them, instead of 
wanting to return, wish to go further. They want to travel, to see the 
world.’’ They dreamed of pagodas, sampans, native canoes with spi- 
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dery outriggers like those shown in this photograph of the harbor of 
Colombo, Ceylon. This romantic afflatus is being capitalized by our 
Shipping Board in the interest of our new merchant marine. A quarter 
million of these boys were interviewed. Over 32,000 have been accepted. 
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The Industrial Needs of New France 


An official and eloquent description of war’s destruction and a plan for our share in 
supplying materials—— The business condition of the Land of Victory 


By PIERCE C. WILLIAMS 


Commercial Attache of the United States at Paris 


many was signed I accompanied French 

Government officials and industrialists 
on an extended trip over the devastated region. 
I was invited to be one of the French party, in 
order that I might convey to American busi- 
ness men some idea of the enormous task that 
France, after four and a half years of war on 
its own soil, must now take up. 

For three days, in highpowered army cars, 
we motored over several hundred square miles 
of what, before the war, was a region that had 
been dotted with coal mines, textile mills, 
blast furnaces and steel works, electrical power 
stations, chemical plants, and all of the varied 
establishments that characterize the modern 
industrial State. 


Az days after the armistice with Ger- 


Piles of Twisted Steel 
Ww visited Lille and the important spin- 


ning and weaving district of which it is 
the center. The Germans held this part of 
France from September, 1914, until October, 
1918. We spent an entire day inspecting one 
pile after another of twisted steel and crumb- 
ling brick. They were all that remained of 
some of the most productive. coal mines of 
France. At other times we wandered through 
the shells of buildings that had been systema- 
tically pillaged of their machinery by the Ger- 
mans during their four years of occupation. 
The third day, for hour after hour, with scarce- 
ly a halt, we sped over roads that crossed the 
old battle field of the Somme. At frequent in- 
tervals we passed by low, grass-grown, molder- 
ing heaps of stones. We knew these to be the 


© French Pictorial Service. 
With final peace the women of France need no longer bear alone the bur- 
den of producing food for their countrymen. Yet, with the soldier-farmers 
returned, a dearth of horses and shortage of labor indicates that American 


remains of former prosperous “communes” or 
villages, because their names could be read in 
large white letters wherever there was a piece 
of wall still standing. The armies had been 
compelled thus to identify the ruined towns in 
order that their men might not lose their way 
as they moved back and forth over the aban- 
doned and blackened country. In a large part 
of the territory we traversed the only signs of 
human life were the occasional rusting sheet- 
iron shacks, around which loitered British or 
French patrols. They had been left behind to 
tend the lines of communication that rolled 
away like straight white ribbons toward the 
French frontier, whither the German forces 
were retiring. 

As a result of what I saw on that trip, and 
from what French industrialists engaged in 
organizing the work of restoration have fre- 
quently told me, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the collaboration of American finance and 
industry will be called for. But I must qualify 
this statement slightly by saying that the ac- 
tual flow of orders to other than producers of 
raw materials, like copper, zinc, iron and steel, 
cotton, leather, industrial oils, lumber, etc., 
may be slower in materializing than the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of industrial equipment per- 
haps expects. 


World Cooperation Needed 


Y reasons for making these. two asser- 
tions will, I hope, be apparent from a 
reading of what follows. A glimpse of the 
devastated region is sufficient to convince one 
that the united efforts of the industrial world 


would be required to restore in our day what 
the Germans destroyed. But in estimating the 
volume of business that American factories 
may receive it is important for our business 
men to realize just exactly what reconstruction 
signifies to the French nation. 


The French Say “ Reconstitution ”’ 


HE French task is much more than mere 

physical rebuilding, and the term the 
French employ to describe it indicates how 
vast the job looms up in their imagination. 
“Reconstitution” is the word the Frenchman 
uses, for what his nation has to do is practically 
to reconstitute, to recreate, to make over, in all 
of its varied aspects—so far as it is humanly 
possible to do so—the community life which, 
before the war, abounded in the now war-rav- 
aged region. 

It is really a problem in social engineering 
that France must solve. It is a colossal task in 
new world pioneering, made a thousandfold 
more difficult by the fact that it must be car- 
ried out in one of the oldest of Old World 
countries. 

The fact that, in much of the invaded terri- 
tory, there is a considerable population with- 
out means of livelihood introduces a human 
element that must determine the methods ad- 
adopted by the French Government and the 
order in which areas and industries are recon- 
stituted. Obviously, the reconstitution of an 
inhabited area must take precedence over that 
of an uninhabited one. 





farm machinery will play no small part in agricultural restoration—where 
restoration is possible. In some places so complete has been the work of 
devastation that the shell torn ground will be given over to pine forests. 
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A section of what was formerly the busiest industrial portion of the 
earth’s surface. This village may never again hear the busy hum of indus- 
try’s belts and wheels and look upon the cheerful firesides of its returned 
children. It may be consigned to the scrap heap for all time. Here 


To appreciate this point it is necessary to 
recollect that there are, roughly speaking, two 
sorts of devastation in the area which the Ger- 
mans, at one time or another, overran. Each 
kind introduces a distinct problem in recon- 
stitution and must be handled in a distinct 
manner. 

To begin with, there is a zone of practically 
complete destruction. Starting at the Eng- 
lish Channel, in the northwest corner of 
France, it winds in a band of varying depth 
all the way across the country to the Swiss 
frontier. On an average, it is perhaps 5 miles 
deep. This band follows the “old front line.” 
Over the Departments of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, 
Somme, Aisne, Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, and Vosges, it cuts a hideous gash in 
the fair face of France. 


Complete Destruction Zone 


OR months at a time during the past four 

years large sections of this line remained 
stationary; that is, there was no important ac- 
tion, but arain of high-explosive shells descended 
unceasingly upon it, so that everything that 
stood above ground was sooner or later blotted 
out. Whenever a big offensive took place, such 
as the Allied advance at the first and second 
battles of the Somme and the unsuccessful 
German attack on Verdun, the zone of de- 
struction was widened and deepened. This 
area of wholesale destruction includes an im- 
portant section of the French coal fields, of 
which Lens was a center, It also comprises 
several hundred square miles of fertile farm 
land in the Departments of Somme and Aisne, 
with all the towns and villages that dotted 
them, as well as the former populous cities of 
Arras, Douai, St. Quentin, Cambrai, Laon, 
Soissons, Rheims, and Verdun. 

Much of this area may never be rebuilt. A 
large part of it is now uninhabited, the former 
residents being scattered all over France. Some 
of the farm land is so badly torn up by shells 
that it may never wave with grain again and 
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may have to be given over to pine forests. The 
stone heaps, which are all that remain of sev- 
eral hundred picturesque “communes,” may 
be left as an enduring monument to Germany’s 
nightmare of world empire. 


Damage Not So Great in Second Zone 


ETWEEN this zone, over which the bat- 
tle swayed for more than four years, and 
the French frontier there is a section which, 
while it lay under the German paw for four 
years, was not, generally speaking, fought 
over. Consequently, it has not been damaged 
to the same extent or in the same devastating 
way. The area in question contains the cities 
ete: Roubaix, Tourcoing, Armentieres, and 
Valenciennes—all important industrial cen- 
ters. It also comprises a part of the coal-min- 
ing field as well as an important steel-making 
district. This area was, in fact, the most high- 
ly organized industrial region in France. A 
large part of its French popvl ition is still there. 
It suffered damage in two ways. Cities were 
bombarded during the German retreat last 
tO Except in a few cases, like that of 
Valenciennes, the resulting injury was not ir- 
reparable. The most serious damage suffered 
by this region was by reason of the systematic 
pillage and the wanton, deliberate destruction 
carried out by the Germans during their four 
years of occupation. 

But even where in isolated cases it would be 
possible to clear away the wreckage and re- 
build an industrial plant, the work must be 
handled as part of a larger social problem. This 
is evident when one considers that, as stated 
above, in the region of the German occupation 
there is a large French population that must be 
provided with the means of livelihood. 

Let me illustrate this point by citing the 
case of Lille. Its population is about 250,000. 
When the Germans evacuated Lille in Octo- 
ber this population was left without either 
food or employment. The night our party ar- 
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‘‘reconstitution,’’ not reconstruction, is needed. This town, like Arras, 
may be razed to the ground. What good are money and materials here 
where there is no civilian population? The human problem comes first. 
Next comes capital, itself a vast problem, not to be solved in a hurry. 


rived in the city it was being provisioned with 
food brought all the way from Paris_in motor 
trucks. 

We were informed that the textile mills, for 
the most part, had not been irreparably dam- 
aged. What the Germans had done was to 
requisition everything they could iocate in the 
way of copper, bronze, zinc, leather, rubber, 
and other raw materials of which they were in 
dire need. To obtain these materials they 
stripped the textile spindles and looms of their 
copper bearings, their leather belts, etc. At 
the time our party visited Lille most of this 
machinery was completely out of service. 

Now, if the French problem of reconstitu- 
tion were not so urgently and compellingly a 
human one, the French textile manufacturer 
might prefer to scrap his old machines and pur- 
chase new. But while awaiting delivery ss se 
new plant what would become of the people of 
Lille and its environs? They must immediately 
be given employment; and so, wherever pos- 
sible, spindles and looms are being repaired 
with whatever is available, so that work can 
be resumed, even though it be on an extremely 
inefficient and uneconomical basis. 


Spare Parts Needed 
| rice on, when the region of Lille has 


solved some of its more pressing human 
problems, the textile manufacturers will doubt- 
less wish to purchase new textile machines. 
Just now, however, what is needed is spare 
parts for the machines that can be repaired 
and raw material to work on. 

In the case of certain cities and towns which 
formerly were important commercially and in- 
dustrially the French Government may have 
to decide whether it is justified, for the time 
being and under existing circumstances, in at- 
tempting to restore them at all. This is espe- 
cially the case where the civilian population 
was long since evacuated and is now settled in 
other parts of France. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Walker D. Hines 


Why the chief regret of our new Director General is that he was not born ona 
farm—being a quiet narrative for railroad men, lawyers, and patriots 


a, 
’ 


HE most‘amazing fact about Walk- 
er Downer Hines is that he has be- 
come famous without letting any- 
body catch him at it. That’s the kind of 
man he is. te 
The other day, forinstance, he had his 
first interview with the newspaper men of 


« 


Washington. The correspondents sat in a 
wide semi-circle, on chairs, perched upon 
tables and window- sills in the large, se- 
verely plain office high up inthe Inter- 
state Commerce Building. The new Di- 
rector General through them was about 
to ask the people of the United States and 
their Congress for $750,000,000 to help 
him finance needed improvements in the 
twenty billion dollars worth of railroad 
properties of which he is now in charge. 
And he hed a very important case to pres- 
ent with regard to that expenditure. 

The hour struck and the Director Gen- 
eral entered the room. He walked straight 
to his desk, sat down, and without pre- 
liminaries or gestures of any sort, began 
to talk to the correspondents with such 
direct, pleasant-voiced persuasiveness that all 
present found themselves forgetting the man 
and listening to what he had to say. He won 
his case with those young men. The following 
day the newspapers of the country presented 
simply and lucidly the points of his argument. 

With the same thoroughness and the same 
direct, unostentatious manner, in the last fif- 
teen years, Walker Hines has been appearing 
in the highest courts of this country, arguing 
intricate railroad issues, several times sum- 
ming up before the Supreme Court in master- 
ful fashion the labors of batteries of other legal 
celebrities. His brief in the Minnesota and 
North Carolina Rate Case of 1908 is one of the 
finest ever written. Before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission he represented the anthra- 
cite carriers in the coal rate investigations, the 
Sante Fe in the famous Five Per Cent Case, 
the New Haven stockholders in the Commis- 
sion’s investigations of that road. 

He has pleaded for all our express companies 
united against reducing their rates. In all these 
historic conflicts Mr. Hines displayed that 
modern legal eloquence which is overwhelm- 
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ingly effective by reason of 
its very simplicity and di- 
rectness. 

From his seventh year, 
when he made his first dol- 
lar selling tomatoes for his 
mother, to his sixteenth 


yy 


year, when he be- 
came a short-hand 
reporter in the cir- 
cuit court of his 
state, to his twenty- 
third year, when he 
finished a university 
law course in one 
year to his thirty- 
first year, when he 
was appointed First 
Vice-President of 
the Louisville and 
Nashville, he has al- 
ways exhibited the 
same conscientious 
devotion tohis duty, 
the same exhaustive 
thoroughness. He has a natural endowment of 
genius in a precocious mind; but the real secret 
of his wizardry in bringing order out of the 
chaos of thought is his method of studiously 
exploring any problem to its depths before at- 
A th an answer. His zeal for getting facts 

first hand has often appalled men of lesser reso- 
lution. As one of his closest friends declares: 
“When Walker Hines quits a subject, it’s 
finished.” 

The interview with the newspaper men was 
soon over. Mr. Hines stood up, smiling pleas- 
antly. He appears to be medium in size and 
yet is tall, plainly dressed, smoothly shaven, 
square jawed. The sparse iron gray hair on the 
wide top of his head you are apt to find tan- 
gled, as though swept into disarray by the 
throes of thought. 
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His Chief Regret 


LTHOUGH his mind was already driving 
ahead into the new and urgent affairs 
awaiting his attention, his keen eyes and his 
glasses flashed good humor together, as he 


shook hands with those members of the press 
who were not already his friends. Then he 
listened indulgently to queries designed to in- 
duce him to disclose the secrets of his success. 

“What do you regret most in your life?” he 
was asked. 


“That I was not born on a farm,” he an- 





swered promptly. 

“But,” pursued an interviewer, “you were 
born in Russellville, Kentucky; surely that 
town was small enough, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, I think every American boy ought to 
be born on a farm. He learns there first hand 
all about the simple realities cf life. Even in a 
small village, you know, the milk is delivered 
to your doorstep.” 

There you have a passion for getting at the 
raw material of facts! 

That passion and the quiet, modest way in 
which he has vau!ted from one high responsi- 
bility to another have characterized his whole 
career. Every year, while chairman of the 
board of the Santa fi ‘e, he journeyed from one 
end to the other of its continental system, 
picking up superintendents and station mas- 
ters at each section line and quizzing them by 
the hour concerning the country through 
which the train sped. He astonished the sta- 
tion masters by remembering their names and 
the names even of prominent farmers and 
ranchers who lived in their sections. 


Understands Melons and Authors 


ASSING through the wheat belt, he talked 

crops with the farmers; approaching the 
Rocky Mountains, he wanted to know what 
the Rocky Ford melons were dving; winding 
through the mountains, he discussed the loca- 
tion of ores and the technic of mining. 

Nor is his probing curiosity limited to rail- 
road matters. Once, while passing Emporia, 
Kansas, he wanted to know if it were not about 
time for William Allen White to get out 
another book! If he remains long at the head 
of our railroads, the greatest unhappiness he 
will know will be his inability to examine every 
one of their 228,000 miles of rail. 

Mr. Hines ‘disclaims knowing of 
his career.” “I 
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“turning point in 
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drifted along from one thing to another!” 
That’s the way He puts it! “I have sometimes 
had doubts,” he adds, “‘whether I ought to be a 
railroad man or would not better be doing 
something else.”” Mr. Hines has never yet cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of the Man He 
Would Be. He’s so busy being the Man He Is 
that he wouldn’t know this other rainbow gen- 
tleman if he saw him. 


Keeps Recreation In Its Place 


NE dramatic circumstance adorns the ca- 

reer of Mr. Hines. It brought him to New 
York and fame. While serving with the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the road put its foot down 
on the fly paper of interstate commerce law. 
The foot stuck. The young counsel saw the 
feet of other roads becoming stuck. He sat 
down and mastered Interstate Commerce 
Law. When he got up, he knew it so well that 
he would have recognized it in China written 
in Esquimaux. And Mr. Victor Morawetz, 
retiring from the general counselship of the 
Santa Fe, said to his board: “We need some 
one who knows this interstate commerce law, 
and no one knows it better than Walker D. 
Hines.” He came to New York. For twelve 
years no railroad felt that it could debate is- 
sues with that law without having Mr. Hines 
retained on its legal staff. 

All of which has involved our unassuming 
Director General in an odd prank of fate. Asa 
railroad counsel and official he opposed rates 
named by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He opposed any more railroad legisla- 
tion at all. He declared himself against gov- 
ernment ownership, saying that it would cause 
“delay in getting action from political or gov- 
ernment railway managers.”’ Now he is gov- 
ernment manager of nearly all our roads and 
runs the job beneath the roof of the Interstate 
Commerce Building! 

The somersaulting here obviously was done 
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by the situation and not by Mr. Hines. It all 
goes to show what a war can do to a country 
when it tries. It has set Mr. Hines to solve a 
problem more vast and baffling than any rail- 
road man has ever faced before. And now he is 
at it at least ten hours every day—absorbed. 

This, then is the genius of the man: his self- 
discipline for complete concentration upon his 
work. His is a capital example of that perfect 
condition for the best mental output, which 
one of our great philosophers has called “the 
ability to work in the spirit of play.” Ask him 
if he ever has any fun, how his game of golf is 
coming along, and he will smile and say: “O 
yes, I play golf sometimes, but I’m always the 
poorest player on the grounds. I can’t play 
golf and work in the same month.” As one of 
his friends confided in me, “Hines doesn’t ne- 
glect his business, like some of us, to perfect 
his game.” 

“Nobody here remembers having seen 
Walker Hines play games,” I am told in a 
letter received from an old friend of the Di- 
rector General, still living in the Kentucky 
town where his boyhood was spent. “‘He was a 
youth without humorous episodes. He was al- 
ways very studious. He was devoted to his 
little sister and worshipped his widowed 
mother who was a model southern woman and 
one of the very finest women God ever made.” 


Likes Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson’”’ 


Find yet Walker Hines, take him the year 
around, isone of the most normal of Ameri- 
can men of business. He has an ideal home life 
with a wife and a daughter of sixteen. He takes 
long walks when he can. On his vacation he 
rides a horse, sails a boat, or starts out in pur- 
suit of one of those pestiferous golf balls. He 
was born with good health—and has conserv- 
ed it. And he reads for amusement: one even- 
ing it is Bab Ballads, the next Boswell’s ““John- 
son.” He doesn’t smoke. He sleeps soundly. 
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No, if you wish to know Walker Hines as he 
is, you must know him at work. If the aspiring 
youths of the coming generation are to have 
inspiration from his life, they will find there no 
log cabin birthplace, no chapter of picturesque 
cow-punching on the western plains, no dra- 
matic moments of high wit or sudden daring. 
His achievement is something more modern, 
more difficult. Let them rather behold this 
episode which occurred when he was deeply, 
involved in one of the most important rate 
cases ever argued before the Supreme Court, 
It well illustrates the Olympic perspective, the 
disciplined dexterity of his mind. 


A Dictation Marathon 


The case having been ended, Mr. Hines 
boarded the Congressional Limited in Wash- 
ington with his stenographer. Settling him- 
seld down at once, he said to the latter: “I am 
going to dictate all the way to New York. I 
shall not have time to read your manuscript. 
Please see that the printer gets what I say.” 
He dictated steadily hour after hour until only 
fifteen minutes were left him to put on his hat 
and coat before reaching the Pennsylvania 
Station. The fifty pages of manuscript, con- 
taining information of great moment to the 
railroad executives of the country, were print- 
ed and mailed without his giving them further 
attention. 

Mr. Hines has “gone with the Government.” 
Why? His sense of duty. And what is his sense 
of duty? I give it up. I doubt if he would con- 
sider the question either practical or relevant. 
His conscience is a queer sort of honor, of no- 
bility, that somehow seems to make him “drift 
along” in the right direction with imposing 
rapidity. 

Of Mr. Hines’ ideas about government, 
however, we know more. He has defined them 
in public addresses. He believes with our fore- 

(Concluded on page 60) 


Our Imperious Comptroller 


HE Keeper of the Purse has al- 
ways been a mighty man, and his 
star seems to lose none of its lus- 
tre in a democracy. With changing 
styles in government, he may alter 
his dress, but he is stil! the most im- 
perious gentleman in office. Privately he may 
be genial and exceedingly human; as he sits at 
his desk he is an autocrat who is ready to say 
nay to any one who approaches the treasury. 
With us his title is Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, and his office dates from 1789, having 
been created by the twelfth law passed in our 
very first Congress. Congress may appropriate 
money by the billion, but the Comptroller says 
whether any person, President or charwoman, 
may have a dollar of it. Woe betide the man 
who does not come up to the Comptroller’s re- 
quirements for punctiliousness! 


All Soldiers Look Alike 


AS the government’s housekeeper, he is a 
tremendous success. Without a qualm he 
will call to book any member of the household, 
and he scans with an alert eye every item of the 
monthly bills presented by tradesmen who 
supply the necessities of his establishment. 
Not so long ago, when most of the world was 
at war, an army officer received orders to pro- 
ceed by the first available government vessel 
from one post in the Philippines to another. 
He took the first boat, whereas if he had waited 





Congress may appropriate money until it is 
blue in the face, but this autocrat says how it 
shall be spent, and woe to him who fails to 
measure up to his ideas of punctiliousness 


nine days for a later vessel he could have 
saved many miles of travel. 

For his pains in trying to obey orders he got 
docked by the Comptroller in his expense ac- 
count. Protests from the Secretary of War 
that it was dangerous business to have an 
army officer delay for nine days in performing 
a duty of urgency for the sake of a small saving 
in dollars, were to no avail. From the point of 
view of the pocket-book, the INWational House- 
keeper could not see there was any such mili- 
tary urgency as all that. 

Civilians get the same sort of treatment 
from this redoubtable housekeeper, and so dis- 
cover to their cost that dealing with the Gov- 
ernment is altogether a different affair from 
buying and selling with ordinary mortals. An 
unsuspecting business man may contract to 
sell horse-shoe nails to the War Department, 
and name the price on a basis of “‘f. 0. b. Pitts- 
burgh,” following a custom that he and all 
other manufacturers of horse-shoe nails use 
every business day in their lives. Their pur- 
pose is the very plain business idea of having 
prices comparable wherever their factories 
may be. The delivered price is then, in the 


usual case, ascertained by adding the 
freight rate from Pittsburgh to the 
point of delivery. On such an assump- 
tion the unsophisticated business 
man makes his price to the Govern- 
ment and delivers his goods. 

The delivery is the “cue” for the Comp- 
troller’s entrance in the little drama. He scru- 
tinizes the contract, wants to know how the 
price entered in the bill comes to be higher 
than the price written as “f. o. b. Pittsburgh,” 
and then sternly declares that only the exact 
figure named in the bond may be paid out 
of the treasury. When he is told that “f. 6. b. 
Pittsburg” has a clear and different meaning 
well established among all men who buy and 
sell horse-shoe nails, and that this meaning 
was intended by both the manufacturer and 
the War Department, he serenely waves the 
matter aside with the assertion that “such a 
custom cannot be setup against thesovereign.” 


A Merrie Plight 


HUS, the secret comes out. The sovereign 

has bobbed up again in our democracy, 
and he proceeds to play pretty much the same 
tricks on his liege subjects as in the olden days 
of Merrie England. To the subject who makes 
a wry face the Comptroller blandly suggests 
that he, the subject has a perfectly free choice 
—to take what the Comptroller offers or leave 
it and try his luck in the Court of Claims. 
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Dividends From Mining Laboratories 


Is science a part of your mining capital? The Bureau of 
Mines searches the world for new ideas for you. And you—? 


. By AARON HARDY ULM 


HEN the Germans in- 
W racicatirance,theFrench 

peasant’s wrath didn’t 
reach fury supreme, someone 
has said, until the Germans be- 
gan cutting down his trees. Even 
then he wasn’t much madder 
than was a man we'll call J. 
Somerville, an American orange 
grower, who saw his orchards 
withering beneath showers of 
dust from a nearby cement mill. 

“It must stop—it’s gottef 
stop,” declared Somerville as 
sternly as the French looked, 
and stood, at Ver- 
dun. It stopped, 

uite fortunately 
be all concerned 
and many not con- 
cerned. 

When Somerville 
et al., returned 
from court with a 
beribboned order 
directing that the 
nuisance be abated 
the cement man- 
ufacturers began really to think. That order, 
off hand, meant the abatement of the plant, 
and bankruptcy. 

“Better call a doctor,” one of the manufac- 
turers suggested. An engineer came in re- 

sponse to a telegram, tapped the pipes, finger- 
ed the dust, and shook his head. The materia 
medica of engineering contained no prescrip- 
tion. 

“Maybe Uncle Sam can help,” said the en- 
gineer, and soon thereafter a telegraph mes- 
senger boy delivered the problem to the Uni- 
ted states Bureau of Mines in Washington. 

The problem attracted the Bureau of Mines, 
because it was new and involved an industry 
within the scope of the Bureau’s activities. 

Dr. F. L. Cottrell, Chief Metalurgist for the 
Bureau, packed his grip and crossed the con- 
tinent to investigate. He found the cement 
makers quite down in the dumps. But the doc- 
tor jumped into a suit of overalls and with the 
engineer went to work. 


A Profitable Nuisance 
E dseate! hitched to the pipes an electrical 
p 


recipitator the Doctor had devised for 
catching sulphur fumes issuing from copper 
smelters, and, lo, the nuisance stood abated. 

Then with Sherlock Holmes prescience they 
sniffed the collected dust and consequently 
glared at each other in surprise. It contained a 
lot of potash! Not long thereafter the plant, 
and some other like plants, became potash 
mills, with cement as a by-product. A new 
source of precious potash, a source capable at 
the full of yielding 100,000 tons annually, 
stood revealed! 

But that is only the introduction to the full 
story. 

“Let’s try the precipitator on a blast fur- 
nace,” someone, perhaps Dr. Cottrell himself, 
proposed. Again it worked, with more potash 
as a result. Thereby it is possible for our iron 
blast furnaces alone to produce more potash 


than we once imported from 
Germany, at a cost which may 
enable us to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world with the mines 
of Europe. 

Thus almost by accident, the 
sting was taken out of Ger- 
many’s best economic lash and 
the base laid for a new industry 
already getting under way on a 
promising scale. 

And because of it all, many a 
southern _boy of the future may 
marry, settle down 
and till the soil in- 
stead of quitting 
famished land for 
the high lights of 
















city life. 
And that was 
why Dr. Cottrell 


was awarded the 
Perkin medal for 
last year’s great- 
est achievement in 
the advancement 
of industrial chem- 
istry. 

Unlike the cement makers who called on the 
Government to break their gloom, an Okla- 
homa oil operator—we’ll call him Thomas H. 
Sluce—was* anxious for the Government to 
share his joys. Sluce had struck it rich. The 
petroleum he wanted was gushing in torrents 
from the holes he had bored through the outer 
crust of the land we love. But the Govern- 
ment specialist, who went from a nearby sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, didn’t pat Sluce 
on the back and call him a lucky patriot. In- 
stead he denounced Sluce as an unpatriotic 
and almost criminal waster of nature’s wealth. 


A Knowledge-proof Skull 


A‘: your wells stand,” he told the operator, 
you will recover 25 to 50 percent. of oil 
down there in the sands. The rest will be lost 
forever. Cement your wells and the recovery 
will increase 10 to 20 percent.” 

“Hell, I haven’t time to talk about cement,” 
Sluce replied in all good nature. “Look at the 
juice, man, look at it. Isn’t it great? It means 
a bunch of coin to me, too. You doggoned 
scientific fellers get my goat.” 

The specialist laughed but his bespectacled 
stare didn’t falter. He gazed into Sluce’s eyes 
and declared, “Every dollar spent on cement 
will bring you a good hatful of dollars you 
wouldn’t otherwise get.” 

Finally Sluce and others of his tribe sub- 
mitted to an experiment conducted by the 
Government, at their expense. Fifty wells 
were duly encased with cement. Result: Flow 
of oil increased 2,000 barrels daily, meaning, 
for one year, additional oil worth $1 640,000, 
oil that, but for the protection the cement gave 
against the corroding effect of water, would 
have been lost beyond possibility of recovery. 

Thus the job of the Bureau of Mines, as its 
experts will tell you, is not to show people how 
to save at a loss, but how to save with profit by 
making efficient economical use of natural re- 
sources—and the heads God gave us! 


Its special task, like that of other scientific 
establishments run by the Government, is to 
help industry think, particularly the little 
chaps in industry who cannot buy highly spe- 
cialized thinking. Though what it does be- 
longs to all alike, its big and costly laboratories 
and trained experts serve the little fellow some- 
what as set-ofts against the sometimes bigger 
laboratories and oft-times higher paid experts 
operated and employed privately by the big 
industrial organizations. 

John Higgsmith, for example, with a face 
full of worries, and a throat full of grumble, 
wanders into the offices of the Bureau. He is a 
foundryman on a modest scale. 

“T want you to get after those coal people 
out my way,” he exclaims with heat resemb- 
ling his foundry fires. Higgsmith is advised 
that the Bureau’s function isn’t to “get after” 
anybody, but to advise all—which it, through 
fuel experts, proceeds to do with him. 

“Perhaps your coal merchant isn’t biame- 
less,” he is told. “But unless you are a rare ex- 
ception, you too, are partly to blame.” 

“In the first place you shouldn’t buy coal as 
coal if you can avoid it. You should buy it as 
heat. That means buying coal on specification, 
and paying for what it contains, instead of for 
what it weighs. We doit that way for the Gov- 
ernment and many big enterprises have fol- 
lowed suit.” 

“But I have to take what I can get,” ex- 
claims Higgsmith, whose establishment is so 
located that its coal must come from a single 
community or mine. 

“Then learn the qualities of the coal, pre- 
ferably by having it analyzed, otherwise by 
data we may be able to give you. We can’t 
analyze it for you, but here’s the record of 
thousands of analyses we have made for the 
Government. It will probably throw consider- 
able light on the kind of coal turned out by the 
mine or community which supplies you.” 

“What good will that do me?” asks Higg- 
smith, cynically. 

“None at all unless you see that the coal _is 
given the treatment its pecualiar qualities re- 
quire. It must be burned with due attention 
to those qualities. Coal and furnace should be 
attuned like the lead fiddle’s strings with a 
singer’s voice. One coal needs so much com- 
bustion space and so much air, and another 
needs less or more. Here’s some data on that. 


° Profits In Coal—Unburned 
R. HIGGSMITH, you must learn the 


unbeaten road from business office to 
stoking room. A careless fireman, by not giv- 
ing intelligent attention to his job, can cost 
you $20.00 a day in wasted coal. You say that 
you have installed automatic coal- saving ap- 
pliances. Many of them have merit, but noth- 
ing, Mr. Higgsmith, will take the place of in- 
telligent attention.” 

Director Manning happens by and gives Mr. 
Higgsmith some general facts about the waste 
of coal. 

“Even the most efficient power establish- 
ments,” says the Director, “don’t turn more 
than twenty percent. of the heat in coal into 
actual power. I should say that the average 
for the small establishments is less than ten 
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THE UNINTERRUPTED DISTRIBUTION of 
perishable goods is vitally important to 
all classes. The motor truck is the de- 
pendable link in the transportation chain 
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percent. and that for all users of coal | only five 
or six percent. 

“So the man who gets all that is procurable 
out of coal makes just that much more money, 
and has that much edge on his competitors, as 
well as conserving our coal supply!” 

And he tells Higgsmith about the results of 
furnace experiments made by the Bureau at 
its Pittsburgh Laboratory, and of new prin- 

_ciples of combustion discovered, and how they 
may be i 
a household furnace. 

“Mostly scientific buncombe,” sneers Higg- 
smith, who rose from the ranks and is there- 
fore, intensely ‘ ‘practical.” “It reads good on 
paper, but it won’t work, not much.” 

“High-class engineers who designed fur- 
naces for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
probably had similar suspicions,” the Bureau’s 
combustion experts interrupt to say. 


utilized with profit even in operating: * 
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poets. So the Bureau went to work among the 
beds of kaolin to see if the clay couldn’t be 
made available for the best porcelain. It set 
up a little plant and its experts worked for 
three years before light came. 


The Future of Red Clay 


» Beate at this,” they say, handing you a bas- 
relief medalion of Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 


“retary of the Interior. The bit of work in cera- 


miles suggests Limoges, or Dresden. It is the 
result of a newly-discovered method for treat- 
ung Georgia and South Carolina kaolin so that 
it may be turned into chinaware fit for a con- 
noisseur. 

“And at this?” perhaps they will say, as 
they take you to another office, and disclose a 
speck of mineral that blazes like the eye of an 
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the engine in your runabout. 

Its major operations center at Pittsburgh, 
where in addition to a laboratory, including 
experimental furnaces, it operates an experi- 
mental mine, and a bomb-proof for explosive 
tests. Distributed throughout the country 
from Alaska to Texas, are a score or more ser- 
vice or experiment sub-stations. 

They will tell you at the Bureau how they 
search the world for ideas, which they freely 
develop. They also hunt for appliances needed 
in the mineral and allied industries and de- 
velop many like the recently announced rock- 
ing electric furnace for melting brass. It, like 
all other inventions, is protected by Govern- 
ment patent, but'may be manufactured and 
used on license, which requires that all im- 
provements, like the original, shall be common 
property. 

The Bureau’s work with mine gases 





“They asked us to make some heat 


enabled our Government to begin, even 





tests for them. In making the tests we 
noticed that some principles developed 
by the Bureau had not been taken into 
account in designing furnaces for our 
ships. The principles were so simple 
that your fireman could easily grasp 
them. One, for instance, is based on the 
fact that you can’t force through a burn- 
ing coal bed, sufficient air to insure per- 
fect combustion. 

“Well, they tried out our suggestions 
and now six tons of coal do the work of 
seven on every ship of 6,000 tonnage 
built by the Government, meaning a 
saving of about $350 on coal for each 
ship’s journey to Europe and back.” 

Higgsmith then begins to evince real 
interest. 

“We are glad you came here where 
men who often spend weeks and even 
years working on a problem that may 
be only incidental to you but big in its 


Making Science Earn Its Keep 


HE old-time savants of our university labora- 
tories, scholarly, erudite, and profound, brought 
out their scientific papers only every once in a while. 
Louis Pasteur urged upon his fellow scientists the 
necessity of scientific men reporting at frequent in- 
tervals on the results of their labors and studies, es- 
pecially in their applicability to industry. 

The Bureau of Mines is guided by this newer ideal 
encouraging industry to catch up with the pace of 
science. It labors to turn pure science into practical 
science—science that will lessen labor, achieve ‘econ- 
omy, and increase profits. Especially is it interested 
in assisting the little fellow in industr#, the one who 
is most inclined to do things by rule of thumb. 


Van H. Manning, Director, Bureau of Mines. 


before war was declared, to build around 
a nucleus of Bureau experts the best gas 
and gas-mask organization any country 
possessed. 

The gas-mask, like other things de- 
veloped under the stress of war, is being 
turned to the uses of industry. It en- 
ables workmen to go ahead with work 
or repairs sometime for hours, when 
heretofore, a leaky pipe emitting poison- 
ous gases often made five minutes’ ex- 
posure to fumes fatal. Likewise the 
geophone and microphone, listening in- 
struments developed in the war and 
used for finding hidden enemies, are to 
be employed in locating entombed 
miners. 

The big idea behind the Bureau of 
Mines—which by the way propagated 
the “Safety First” slogan—might be 
stated by the word “Save.” 

“We ask no man to turn philanthro- 








total relations, can talk to you,” they 
go on. “It shows that you are progres- 
sive. Industry as a rule will average ten to 
fifteen years behind science.” 


Profs. Come Here For Knowledge 
IGGSMITH feels better when they tell 


him about professors in one of the best 
technological schools sending the Bureau a 
paper for approval. 

“We cannot endorse your paper when it 
shows that you were unaware of facts made 
plain in our bulletin No. ——,” they wired 
back. 

And the paper was completely revamped. 

Higgsmith goes away determined to trans- 
late his part of our annual coal waste—amount- 
ing, says the Bureau, to 150,000,000 tons, 
worth a half billion dollars—into cold cash. 

It is quite a leap from coal and furnaces 
to the clay found in the “red old hills of Geor- 
gia” about which southern poets, from Richard 
Henry Wilde to Frank L. Stanton, have sung. 

William Barnett, being more of an industrial 
than a versifying poet, wondered if beds of the 
clammy stuff scattered around his many acres 
and which defied his plows wasn’t good for 
something more utilitarian than rhyme. 
Authorities told him the clay was kaolin of a 
low grade suitable perhaps for making jugs 
and maybe the kind of dishes we use sometime 
when company isn’t expected. 

Barnett, as we call him, sent a bag of it to 
the ceramics experts of the Bureau of Mines. 
The Bureau was interested for the problem 
presented affected an industry and an art de- 
pendent largely if not wholly on imported raw 
materials. Its solution also meant much to a 
section as richly endowed with kaolin as with 


angry god. It is radium, and worth more than 
$100,000. It was procured at a cost of $38,000. 
At the same time, considerably more was pro- 
cured by the Bureau for philanthropic doctors 
who joined with it in the undertaking. By rea- 
son of the venture, any person suffering with 
cancer and able to reach either of at least two 
well-known sanitariums may secure radium 
treatment, not even the poor being turned 
away. 

The world’s supply of radium is fearfully 
small, and the needs of therapeutics and sci- 
ence le2ve but little if any for the uses of in- 
dustry, which has been consuming most of 
that mined and extracted. 


Hence, the Bureau of Mines in co-operation 
with an industrial establishment has developed 
mesothorium for taking radium’s place in in- 
dustry, as in the manufacture of luminous 
paint. 

The eventualities of their excursions into the 
realm of radium mining and extraction are es- 
pecially pleasing to the experts of the Bureau. 
For the prime purpose of the establishment is 
to save life. Indeed, a series of mine disasters 
back in 1906 and 1907 jolted an economically 
inclined Congress into making the first appro- 
priation for elaborating the mining division of 
the Geological Survey into what became in 
Ig10, a national mines bureau. Its scope was 
so extended that it is really a bureau of metal- 
lurgy, a bureau of fuels, of ceramics, of petrol- 
eum and other things, and now is very much 
in need of a better name than Congress gave it. 
“Bureau of Mines, Minerals and Allied Indus- 
tries” would be more fitting, but that wouldn’t 
include all its activities, which extend even to 
problems relating to your home furnace and 


pist,” they say at the Bureau. ‘““We test 
every theory by the question, “Will it 
pay?’ We endeavor to show the miner that pre- 
caution against disaster is highly profitable, 
and it so proves in practice as the curve of 
mining insurance rates will indicate. We try 
to show the manufacturer how sufficient use of 
fuels and materials will add to his dividends, 
as well as conserve our natural resources. 
We are not visionaries or impractical idealists. 

“The only qualifying test applied to prob- 
lems brought to us is that they be within our 
field, be new, of interest to an industry or a 
section, and that their solution be of assured 
value now or in the future. 

“We try to help industry think, save, and 
profit by it. Bear this in mind, however! 
Neither we nor anybody else can do another’s 
thinking. We can only supplement it; we can- 
not supplant it.” 


[This is the second of a series of articles show- 
ing the way in which various government bureaus 
in Washington are helping to promote business. 
The first one from the Bureau of Standards ap- 
peared in the December issue. Others are in 
preparation.—Tue Epiror} 


_ were employed in large numbers 
in many manufacturing plants during the 
war. Now that the war is over manufacturers 
are up against the problem of retaining them 
or letting them go to make room for men. 

A Chicago ice cream manufacturer, thirty- 
five percent. of whose working force is com- 
posed of women, declares he will retain all 
women workers, although he intends to make 
room for every member of his force who was 
called to the colors. In his line of work women 
are more thorough and particular than men. 
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K EEP power in mind when you buy a 
truck, for just one failure to pull thru 
may cause a loss of hundreds of dollars. 


Because of their vast reserve power, SERVICE 
Trucks “carry on” regardless of roads, loads or 
weather. 


They keep going when many others quit. One 
user says: 


‘*You can see why we have such faith in Service 
Trucks when I tell you that on several occasions 
the trucks were unable to pull through the 
mud altho carryirg no load and our Service Truck 
pulled them out. On the other hand, our 
Service Truck was able to pull through the same 
muddy sections with a load on it.’’ 


Get the facts about SERVICE before you buy 
a truck. The nearest distributor will be pleased 
to inform you; or, upon request, we will send you 
catalog, giving full details of the five models— 
from 1 to 5 tons. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


WABASH, INDIANA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
87-89 West End Ave. 2617-25 So. Wabash Ave. 
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An Open Door of World Trade 


Because the “open door” has sometimes been closed when the 
entering trading guest was not looking, thus pinching his fin- 


gers, all nations must now remove that door 


from its hinges 


By WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 


HE principle of the open door does not 

imply free trade nor even low or revenue 

tariffs. It implies actual equality and 
uniformity of treatment in import and export 
duties, harbor dues, customs regulations, dis- 
tribution of raw materials, and opportunities 
for investments or concessions. It may be 
made applicable in any dependent colony or 
even in a country, such as China or Persia, 
where outside governments are backing the 
commercial and financial interests of their 
nationals in their competition for trade, in- 
vestment or concessions. 


Old and New Colonialism 


HE old colonial system of the 16th and 

17th centuries was based on monopoly, 
exclusion, and the “closed door.’ Colonies 
were conceived to exist solely for the benefit of 
the mother country. Mercantilist statesmen 
looked upon them as a means of enriching the 
nation. 

The latter part of the 19th century witnessed 
a revival of colonial policy as epochal in its im- 
portance as the old colonialism. It came as one 
of the results of the later phases of industrial 
revolution. Mechanical invention and _busi- 
ness organizations increased production; goods 
were exported to foreign markets; capital ac- 
cumulated and sought investment. Colonies, 
protectorates, and spheres of influence became 
desirable. Politics began to interest itself in 
the commercial and financial conditions of dis- 
tant countries. 

The “open door’’ is the antithesis of the 
policy that colonies exist for the exclusive ben- 
efit of the mother country. It recognizes the 
interests both of outside nations 


United States Tariff Commissioner 








Dutch Door is Open 


NINCE tariffs have played a large part in the 
\) discussion of the open door policy, it may 
be profitable to examine a few of them. The 
Netherlands may be mentioned first, since 
their colonial empire is one of the oldest and 
since, so far as the published tariffs show, there 
are no preferences. The Dutch possessions are 
in the East and in the West Indies. Java is the 


policy. Discussion of them is more relevant 
under most-favored-nation treatment. 

These preferences within the British Empire 
are justified, it is said, on the ground of politi- 
cal and sentimental ties. They are, it is claim- 
ed, purely of domestic concern. But the same 
claim might be made for discriminatory reci- 
procity treaties between nations. Should the 
arrangement between the United States and 
Brazil! be considered objectionable from an in- 
ternational standpoint, equally so are British 
preferences. 


German Colonial Policy 


NERMANY entered late into the race for 
colonies. She was inspired to enter from 
many motives, but chiefly because of the desire 
for commercial advantage. Other industrial 
countries had tropical and sub-tropical colonies 
which supplied raw materials and which fur- 
nished markets and opportunities for the in- 
vestment of capital. 

The published tariff rates of German colo- 
nies show no preferences. German goods re- 
ceived no preferences in the colonies; colonial 
goods received no preferences in Germany. 
But the question may be raised: Were there 
any concealed preferences, and if not,-what 
motive led Germany to pursue an open door 
policy? 

Preferences may be concealed by arranging 
the free list in order to exempt from import 
duties articles predominantly of German 
origin; by placing relatively lower duties on 
goods which are important in the commerce 
between the colonies and the mother country; 
by administrative regulations which, although 
apparently applying to all equal- 








and of the colony itself. It es- 
tablishes the principle that no 
nation, because of political con- 
trol or military power, has a 
right to exclude other nations 
from participation in the eco- 
nomic development of the less 
advanced parts of the world. 
Never has there been a better 


NARCHY, before the war, reigned almost supreme in 
international trade relations. Because there were no inter- 
national standards of competion, the only restraints on unfair 
practices by great export syndicates were those exercised by 
nations, and they were ineffective. 
An international trade commission could be of great service 

in making competition between nations fair. 


ly, favor German goods. On such 
practices evidence is very diffi- 
cult to obtain, but it seems safe 
to say that there is no evidence 
that Germany ever closed the 
door in her colonies. 

Connected with Article IV of 
the Treaty of Paris, which, in 
1898 brought to a close the 








time than now to adopt this 
principle Much of the difficulty of the open 
door policy has resulted from a failure to recog- 
nize and acknowledge its full implications. 
In many quarters it has received lip service, 
but in practice has either been evaded by se- 
cret devices or modified by so many exceptions 
that it has become little more than an aspira- 
tion. 

The conclusion must not be jumped at that, 
because international conferences, diplomatic 
notes and treaties have proclaimed the open 
door, the door has remained open. I cannot 
too strongly emphasize that it is the secret and 
concealed influence of governments working 
in or cooperating with trading companies and 
nominally private concerns which hold rail- 
road, mining and timber concessions that pre- 
sent the most serious menaces to equality of 
commercial and financial opportunity. 


most important colony. The open door pre- 
vails in the colonies and the low revenue tariff 
of the mother country gives no special advan- 
tage to colonial products. 


Recent British Preferences 


LL the dependent colonies of Great Brit- 
ain, including India, have import tariffs 
embodying the open door principle. Great 
Britain, however, has recently levied export 
taxes on palm kernels, raw cocoa, and jute 
when exported from West Africa and India, 
and these taxes are remitted if the exports go 
to any portion of the British Empire. 
Reference should be made to the preferen- 
tial tariffs of the self-governing British domin- 
ions, although their tariffs do not technically 
belong to a discussion of the open door, since 
they are entirely independent in their fiscal 


Spanish-American War, occurs 
probably the first mention in American diplo- 
matic correspondence of the words “‘the open 
door.” In the protocol the American commis- 
sioners said: 

“The declaration that the policy of the 
United States in the Philippines will be 
that of an open door to the world’s com- 
merce necessarily implies that the offer to 
place Spanish vessels and merchandise on 
the same footing as American is not in- 
tended to be exclusive.”’ 

No tariff discriminations were inserted in the 
tariff legislation on imports adopted by the 
United States military authorities for the Is- 
lands. Certain preferences were allowed, how- 
ever, on raw materials exported from the 
Philippines in which certain manufacturing in- 
terests of the United States were involved. 
Upon the production of evidence of consump- 
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tion in the United States, the Philippines ex- 
port taxes on hemp, copra, sugar, and tobacco 
were refunded. 

The United States Tariff Act of 1909 estab- 
lished free trade between the Philippines and 
the United States with a few exceptions (which 
were omitted in the tariff act of 1913); that is, 
no import duties were to be assessed on domes- 
tic products of either the United States or the 
Philippines when entering the ports of the 
other. Thus Congress definitely abandoned 
the open door policy. 

Something should be said as to the economic 
effect of preferential arrangements, and our ar- 
rangement with the Philippines may be used 
to illustrate tendencies which are present in all 
the preferences which we have considered. 

In the case of those commodities in which 
the imports from the United States into the 
Philippines would not dominate but would, 


nevertheless, be substantial, the provisions of 


the Philippine tariff act would be a subsidy to 
the American exporter at the cost of the Philip- 
pine consumer. Philippine prices would be de- 
termined by the product which had to pay the 
Philippine tariff duty. 


Where Preference Hurts 


N American commodities which, because of 


their superiority in quality or price, domi- 
nate the Philippine market, the result of the 
tariff would be negligible; the tariff rates on for- 
eign products would be merely nominal, and the 
articles would sell in the Philippines on the 
basis of free imports, provided, of course, there 
is free competition. American products ‘which 
were dearer than foreign commodities, yet 
able, by virtue of the tariff preference, to dis- 
place them in the Philippine market, would 
command a higher price in the Philippines 
than would be the case if imports from all 
countries were free. In this case the Philippine 
consumer would lose, without there being any 
compensation in increased revenue to the 
treasury of the islands. Whereas the highness 
or lowness of a tariff should be determined 
solely with regard to the interests of the people 
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The island of Haiti, one of whose natives is displaying a product of 
handicraft in this photograph, is one of those little Latin-American island 
republics whose commercial safety is one of our very special international 
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directly affected, preferences in tariffs (and in 
other commercial and financial matters too) are 
international problems. They are necessarily 
subjects for international discussions and per- 
haps decision. 

The industrial value of preferences to’ the 
favored nation, and the material injury to the 
excluded nation have no doubt been exagger- 
ated. Nevertheless, the nation discriminated 
against it aggrieved. Suspicion arises. Retalli- 
ation is planned and put into effect. Trade 
wars follow and bitterness and hostility are 
engendered between peoples. 

It can no longer be said that a special dis- 
criminatory treaty between two peoples is 
their concern alone. Nor can it be said that 
preferences between a nation and its colonies 
are purely domestic problems. To take such a 
position is simply a refusal to face squarely one 
of the most fruitful sources of international 
friction. The disposition of the subject de- 
pends fundamentally upon the spirit in which 
nations come together for the consideration of 
preferences 

If the spirit is that of selfishly seeking to 
hold to every material advantage that political 
power for the moment makes possible, no sub+ 
stantial progress will be made, and the world 
will settle back into the old fatal circle of dis- 
criminations, trade rivalries, hostility, and 
war. If, however, nations recognize that they 
are faced with the need for revolutionary ac- 
tion; if the spirit which guides 1s that of a will- 
ingness to give up something in the interests of 
world peace, we may hope for a genuine solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem of discrimina- 
tory barriers. 

No nation should be asked to act alone in the 
abandonment of preferential or discriminatory 
measures. Such measures should be abandon- 
ed by all the powers by general agreement. 
This action, as we have seen, has been taken 
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responsibilities. How easy to do her injury! 
know that, although we have had to land marines on her shores and have 
temporarily taken over her customs houses, we have done her only good. 
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for limited areas. Is it too much to hope that 
one of the results of the war will be its univer- 
sal application? 

If there is one thing that the war should end 
forever, it is colonial monopoly and the ex- 
ploitation of outlying parts of the world by 
nations which control them politically. Colo- 
nies should be regarded, and are regarded by 
the most advanced nations, as trusts which 
they are called upon to administer. Preferen- 
ces enjoyed by the trustee are inconsistent 
with the trusteeship. 


Concealed Discrimination and Exceptions 


ONCEALED discriminations have led 

some public men to despair of the general 
application of the open door principle. They 
have said with considerable justification that 
nations which carry out their international 
obligations in good faith are at a disadvantage 
in competition with nations which do not hesi- 
tate to evade the spirit, while accepting the 
form of the open door principle. 


Concealed discriminations may be made in 
tariff classifications by which products which 
are peculiarly the product of the mother coun 
try or colony are favored under an appearance 
of equality; in undervaluations of home prod- 
ucts; in customs regul: itions; in port and navi- 
gation rules; and in the even more subtle way 
of financial and political control. A govern- 
ment may even disguise its discriminatory 
policy by operating through nominally private 
banks and corporations. 

Faced with these conditions some public 
men have proposed to abandon the equality 
of treatment principle and to attempt the use 
of retaliatory measures for the purpose of re- 
moving concealed discriminations by other na- 
tions. Such a step, however, is not progress. 

Rather should the nations, recognizing the 


desirability of the open door principle, make 
it effective by devising as a supplement to it 
machinery which will ferret out and bring into 
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Its Simplicity Saves Money 


The telephone is economical, because so 
many calls per day mean less cost per call. 

The Dictaphone is economical, because 50% 
to 100% more letters per day mean one-third less 
cost each letter. 

Both instruments give large volume at low cost 
because they are scientifically simple, mechanically 
perfect, and quick and easy to use. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


To convince yourself that The Dictaphone is scientifically 
simple, and that it will reduce the cost of your letter-writing, 
have The Dictaphone Man call today with his machine and 
give you a 15-minute demonstration on your work. That's 
all it takes—15 minutes. Phone or write. 
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Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 132-c, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Branches Everywhere Write for booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
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it affects 


pastime this year as never before, and in- 

formation about the subtleties of the new 
federal revenue law will be an open sesame 
throughout the land. City visitors will be un- 
usually welcome in the rural districts, on the 
chance that they may know whether or not 
obsolescence is permitted on account of aging 
horses, or anything can be deducted for deple- 
tion of the wood lot and wear and tear on the 
hill pasture or the self-binder. 

Opportunities for profitable figuring have 
grown; many of the subtleties and refinements 
in the new law merely get to the heart of 
things. When they are elaborated in regula- 
tions the new law should be the easiest we 
have yet had to apply in definite ways. 


Fresstine ths will be the great American 


Income Rates 


USINESS interest has centered upon the 
provisions that mean equity or inequity. 
Rates have been of secondary importance. In 
computations of the tax, however, they again 
become vivid. The normal income tax and the 
income surtaxes fall on individuals, including 
partners, who are treated as individuals, and 
stockholders in personal service corporations. 
Upon the first $4,000 over the credits that are 
allowed the normal tax for 1918 is 6%, and 
upon any further amount it is 12%. For 1919 
and following years these rates drop to 4% and 
8%. 
The surtaxes begin with 1% on $5,000 to 
$6,000 of net income, without the credits being 
deducted, and upon each $2,000 over $6,000 
they increase by 1% to 48% on $99,000 to 
$100,000; beyond that figure they proceed 
more irregularly and by much larger amounts 
to 65% on the excess of net income over $1,- 
000,000. 

Corporations have their own income tax— 
12% for 1918 and 10% for 1919 and following 
years. Such seoublescine cffairs contained in 
the old law as the possible tax on earnings 
carried to surplus have disappeared. 

Since personal exemptions remain as last 
year, the income tax for a married man with- 
out children and in a usual situation works out 
for 1918 as: 


Net Income Tax , Percentage 
$3,000..... $60 2% 
ee 250 . 4% 
12900..... 1,150...94% 
20,000..... 2,630... .13% 
40,000..... 7,730... .16% 
200,000. .... 101,030... . 50% 
600,000..... 377,030 63% 
1,400,000..... 963,030... .69% 


Special Rates 


UR earlier tax laws have not taken into 

account many situations which vary from 
the humdrum course of events. A prospector 
who had spent many lean years, eventually de- 
veloped a mining property, and sold at a good 
figure, discovered to his dismay that his suc- 
cess had come in a year of high rates, and had 
very little left for his years of toil and hope. 
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Longer, Wider, Higher Taxes 


A thorough analysis of the new revenue bill as 


the business man and his corporation 


Under the new law, when a man has by his 
work demonstrated the value of a mine or oil 
well, and sells, the income surtaxes are not in 
any event to take from him more than 20% of 
the selling price. In addition, of course, he 
will pay the normal income tax. 

The hardships upon companies mining gold, 
with their product at pre-war prices for the 
sake of the monetary standards of leading 
countries, but with their costs increased to war 
levels, are recognized. Their income derived 
from gold mining is entirely free from the 
profits taxes. 

Railroad companies under federal control, 
which have to pay war taxes out of their cor- 
porate funds—1. ¢., cannot charge them in op- 
erating expenses—are to pay income tax rod 
10% for 1918 and 8% for ' following years, 
stead of the 12% and 10% paid by aibuey 
corporations, but they are subject to profits 
taxes at the same rates as any other corpora- 
tion. 


Personal Service Corporations 


fbn personal service corporation makes 
its appearance as a new kind of enter- 
prise. It was devised in the process of getting 
away from the defect of last year’s law, which 
imposed a war excess profits tax even ~ 

“earned” income while letting “unearned” 
come off without the extra levy. The first a 
was to free individuals from the profits taxes. 
The next was to release partnerships from 
them. The final step was to invent the per- 
sonal service corporation as a means of dimin- 
ishing inequalities between partnerships and 
small corporations. 

The attempt is only partly successful, as it 
affects chiefly concerns offering professional or 
agency services. To come within the defini- 
tion acorporation must have its income ascribed 
primarily to the activities of the principal own- 
ers in the business and not derived to a ma- 
terial extent from capital. If as much as half 
the profits come from trading as principal, a 
corporation passes out of this class and into 
the category of those that must face profits 
taxes. 

At the same time, it is recognized that a cor- 
poration may be engaged both in activities 
which belong to a personal service corporation 
and in a separate business in which capital is a 
material income-producing factor. In such an 
event, income derived from these separate 
sources may be seggregated and one part 
treated as if there were nothing but a personal 
service corporation and the other part as if 
there were an independent business corpora- 
tion. This is an example of several situations 
in which a corporation may split up its income 
for treatment in different ways. 

Personal service corporations begin to get 
their advantages as of January 1, 1918. If they 
come into the reckoning before that date they 
are treated like other corporations. 


Inventories 


sabe a peak of high prices for most com- 
modities in 1918, inventories play a large 
part in computations of taxes. Many large 


profits have disappeared into high-cost inven- 
tories, which may have eventually to be liqui- 
dated at loss. Possibilities of this sort are con- 
templated. In the first place, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is given enlarged 
powers to prescribe methods of inventory 
which will, in each trade or business, most 
clearly reflect income. 

If in the calendar year of 1919, or any fiscal 
year beginning after October 31, 1918, and 
ending before January 1, 1920, there is a net 
loss in any regular business, or in disposing of 
war plant or equipment, this net loss is to be 
taken into account in a redetermination of the 
taxes paid for the preceding year, and a credit 
or refund is to be made accordingly. 

A net loss for the calendar year is not neces- 
sary, however, in order that a taxpayer may 
get relief as to 1918. When filing a return for 
1918 a taxpayer may claim abatement because 
of losses shown on his inventory by current 
prices, or because, in accordance with con- 
tracts, he has given rebates on sales made in 
the year. The tax is then to be held in abey- 
ance until the justness of the claim is deter- 
mined, but the taxpayer is to file a bond in 
double the amount of the tax involved and is 
to pay interest at 1% a month on the tax for 
the part of his claim that is disallowed. 

Without filing such a claim with the return 
for 1918 a taxpayer can later show a loss sus- 
tained during 1919 and then have his tax for 
1918 redetermined. 


Dividends 


TOCK dividends representing earnings ac- 

cumulated at any time since the end of 
February, 1913, are treated like cash divi- 
dends, with one exceptional case; if they were 
received in 1918 before November 1, or were 
declared in that part of 1918 and paid within 
30 days after approval of the new law by the 
President, they are taxed to the recipient at a 
little less than the full rates for 1918. Although 
they are stated at one point to be taxable at 
the rates of the year in which the corporation 
made the earnings which they represent, this 
does not mean the rates of earlier laws. The 
rates of surtaxes to be used are those of the 
new bill, which provides that, if taxes are to be 
levied as in earlier years, the proper procedure 
is to use the schedule of surtaxes in the new 
law and to place income taxable, for example, 
as of 1917 in the next to the lowest bracket, 
that to be taxed as of 1916 in the next higher 
bracket, and so on. 

Otherwise, all dividends are taxed to recip- 
ients at the rates for the years when they are 
received, but with a new provision which has 
effects that apparently can be made clear only 
through regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The provision is that dividends dis- 
tributed in the first sixty days of the calendar 
year are to be considered as paid from earnings 
of earlier years. It would seem that if a recip- 
ient of dividends received, say, in January or 
February, 1918, actually placed them in his 
accounts for 1917 he would escape the first 
bracket of the surtaxes imposed by the new 
law. 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 
Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 
car. Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 
leaving our mill. 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 
7 Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. Every piece of material, joists, studs, rafters, 
sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, is cut to proper size, marked and num- 

bered and ready to nail in place. 


SERVICE PLUS on Uy. 
Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem AY Df ZI ol e H O ro AN og 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 popula- 
tion. Fxperienced town planners, landscape architects, engineers and builders have 
spent months of study and work in their production. This service becomes a part 
of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN A Spa ga 
Houses Carried in Stock A Complete City 
‘ 
All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, floor- The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
ing, interior finish, plaster, hardware, paints, price on a single house or complete cities of 300, 
nails, are carried constantly in stock, ready for 500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 population. 
instant shipment. These cities are now-listed in our book on Indus- 


trial Houses. Cities include homes, _ stores, 


. . churches, schools, municipal buildings, water 
Hundreds of American Corporations distributing systems, electric light plants and 


q Have Built ALADDIN Houses distribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 

“Book of Aladdin Homes” No. 6 with full in- 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin book “Industrial Housing” 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 


As many as five hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion, 
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This provision respecting dividends dis- 
tributed in the first sixty days of the calendar 
year may have some effect, too, upon taxes 
paid by corporations from which such divi- 
dends are derived. If the dividends were 
earned in the sixty days, they might be taken 
as corporate income taxable at the income rate 
for the preceding year. They would have an 
effect also upon corporate net income and upon 
invested capital for purposes of the pro4ts tax. 
Thus, the greatest result of this provision may 
eventually be found to be to cause corpora- 
tions which make dividend pay- 
ments in the first two months of 
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War Contracts 


AR contracts mean high profits, in the 
philosophy of the law. A company which 
otherwise would have the advantages of a per- 
sonal service corporation loses this chance if 
half its profits come from war contracts. 
Even people with “informal” contracts of 
the sort the Comptroller of the Treasury after 
the armistice ruled against en masse are to be 
treated as real war contractors, at least if the 
language used in the new law proves sufficient. 
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compute the tax on its whole net income at the 
profits rates for 1918 and, second, to compute 
the tax on its whole income at the rates for 
1919. Next, it will take the part of its first 
computation corresponding to the percentage 
of the profits from the contract to its whole net 
income and the part of the second computation 
represented by the percentage of its earnings 
from sources other than the government con- 
tract. By adding these two amounts it will 
have its tax. 

If anyone thinks such computations are a 
hardship upon persons not math- 
ematically inclined, he can have 





Igig to pay profits taxes pro- 
portionately at the higher rates 
for 1918. As has already been 
said, however, there is need of 
clarification of this provision 
through regulations, which will 
undoubtedly appear in the near 
future. 

On behalf of corporations 
which receive dividends from 
companies which have already 
paid taxes the earlier difficulties, 
which resulted in double taxa- 
tion to an extent, have been re- 
moved. The receiving corpora- 
tion will not now pay tax upon 
any such dividends. 


Fiscal Years 


NAANY features in the law 
i’ expressly prevent its new 
provisions being retroactive be- 
foreJanuary1,1918. For example, 
there is new language about the 
method of computing taxes for 
fiscal years that include parts of 
1917 and 1918. As the bill stood 
at one stage, there was a chance 
for a man to take advantage of 
all the deductions allowed in the 
new !aw in arriving at his net in- 
come for such a fiscal year, and 
merely divide the amount pro- 
portionately for computation at 
the different rates. 

This form of. special advan- 
tage disappears. A taxpayer is to 
compute the net income for the 
whole fisc:] year according to 
the law of 1917 (i. ¢., the com- 
bined laws of 1916 and. 1917) and 
compute tax at 1917 rates. He 











comfort in the recollection that 
he will not need to engage in 
this particular portion of the 
figuring for twelve months. 
When he gets around to it, he 
will probably find the law works 
out about as follows, for a sup- 
positious corporation: 


Net income in Igig from gov- 
“» “ernment contract of war pe- 


riod. . = bi aes $200,000 
Net income in 191g from other 
sources sav ¢ 41:2: tOOIOO 
Total net income for Ig9I9 
BA Pe Te PUR $1,000,000 


Profits taxes on entire net in- 
come at 1918 rates. . 600,000 

Portion (one-fifth) correspond- 
ing to income from govern- 
ment contract $140,0c90 

Profits taxes on entire net in- 
come at I9gIg rates.. 300,000 

Portion (four-fifths) correspond- 
ing to income from other 
sources $240,000. 

Tax actually payable for 1919 
$380,000. 

A corporation which has half 
its net income from war con- 
tracts and which was not in ex- 
istence before 1913 also suffers 
some detriment in connection 
with the profits taxes; for its 
war-profits credit cannot exceed 
$3,000 plus 10% of invested 
capital. 

The law expresses a special 
dislike for cost-plus contracts 
with the government. If a cor- 
poration has half its gross in- 
come from such a contract made 
in the war period, it does not 
have the opportunity of other 








is then to do likewise with the 
new law. Of the result of his 
first computation he is to take the part cor- 
responding to the portion of his'fiscal year fall- 
ing in 1917 and of the second computation he 
is to take a part arrived at in a similar way. 
His actual tax will be the sum of these two 
parts. 


Returns—Installment Payments 


ETURNS when made for the calendar 

year are due not later than March 1s, 
with power in the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to grant extensions. As yet the Com- 
missioner has not formally granted a general 
extension, but he has announced that an esti- 
mate of taxes may be used on March 15, one- 
fourth of the amount paid, and any inaccuracies 
adjusted before the second installment is due, 
on June 1+. Other dates for payments of taxes 
by installn:ents are September 15 and Decem- 
ber 15, when payment is for the calendar year, 
with the dates correspondingly changed for 
a different fiscal year. 
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It refers to contracts which originally were not 
binding on the United States but which may 
be made enforceable’ by reason of subsequent 
validation through a new law. It happens, 
however, that the bill which is on the way to 
becoming law regarding agreements of the 
War Department does not authorize any vali- 
dation. The failure of the two bills to coincide 
in language grew out of the circumstance that 
one was perfected before the other reached its 
final stage. 

Whereas ordinary corporations are relieved 
from the war-profits tax in 1919 and following 
years, remaining subject to excess-profits tax, 
a corporation which in these later years has a 
net income exceeding $10,000 from govern- 
ment contracts which it obtained before the 
armistice, and after war was declared on Ger- 
many, will as to any profits from the contract 
in these years pay war-profits tax. In getting 
at this tax such a corporation will allocate to 
the profits from the contract such a part of its 
deduction as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may allow, and then proceed, first, to 


corporations to show abnormal 

conditions affecting capital and 
income and have taxes which bear the ratio 
to its net income shown by the average tax of 
representative corporations engaged in a simi- 
lar kind of business. 


King Amendment 


A PROVISION placed in the bill by the 
4 Senate caused misgivings about the 
amount of work it would entail, without any 
obvious advantage to the government. It 
would have required every war contractor and 
subcontractor to file both with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and with the At- 
torney General copies of all his contracts, to- 
gether with most elaborate statements of ex- 
penditures and receipts. This was eliminated, 
and instead a short section was inserted for the 
purpose of indicating that the Commissioner 
may have a copy of a contract, when he wants 
it, and can obtain data regarding it from other 
departments of the government, so long as he 
does not delve into military secrets; in partic- 
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When Tony Becomes 
a Business Man 
wat ee Pecan 


Tony, the street bootblack, with his box over his shoul- \ oe es 
But when gt 


Tony opens a “shine parlor” with departments for clean- 


der, shines your shoes and takes your money. 


ing hats and repairing shoes, he needs printed forms, for 
keeping account of shoes and hats. 
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The moment any occupation be- 
comes a business, it begins to use 
printed forms. And every concern 
which has thorouzhiy systematized 
its forms has learned the economy 
of using one standard, watermarked 
paper for its printing needs. 

Hammermill Bond is the logical 
paper to select, because of itsuniform 
quality, its moderate price, and the 
ease of getting it promptly supplied 
in the same grade year after year. 


Its 12 colors, besides white, give a 
wide range of distinctive colors for 
business printing. It is made in three 


finishes—bond, ripple, and linen. 


We will be glad to send you a 
portfolio containing forms which will 
be of value to you in your business, 
and will show you Hammermill’s 
quality, color scope, and finishes. 
If you are a printer, write to us and 
we will send you our complete set 


of portfolios. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Eniz, Pa. 


Look for thes watermark — vt is our word of honor to the public 
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ular he may ascertain what amortization, etc., 
has already been allowed to the contractor by 
the government. 


Profits Taxes 


HE “war excess profits tax” of last year 

gives way to “war-profits and _ excess- 
profits tax.” Like the title, the tax is complex. 
It has to be reached by a formula. The formu- 
la is that the tax for 1918 may be the sum of 
three different amounts, in the course of com- 
puting which several incidental processes of 
addition and subtraction are required. The 
three amounts are: 


(1) 30% of the amount of net income in excess 
of the excess-profits credit and not in ex- 
cess of twenty percent. of invested cap- 
ital, 

(2) 65% of the amount of any remaining net 
income; 

(3) Any sum further necessary to bring the 
sum of (1) and (2) to 80% of the net in- 
come in excess of the war-profits credit. 

For 1919 and later years the formula has 
only two parts, and the war-profits principle 
disappears. In these years this tax will be the 
sum of 


(1) 20% of the net income in excess of the ex- 
cess-profits credit and not in excess of 
twenty percent. of invested capital, and 

(2) 40% of any remaining net income. 


Restrictions on Rates 


S one of several devices placed in the bill 
to prevent corporations of approximately 
the same size paying very different taxes, 
merely because a dividing line in the rates hap- 
pens to run between them, a limitation is in- 
serted, to the effect that the profits taxes for 
1918 cannot take more than 30% of net in- 
come between $3,000 and $20,000 plus 80% of 
net income exceeding $20,000. For 1919 these 
limiting percentages are smaller by one-half. 
The effect of the limitation for 1918 may be 
illustrated, as follows: 


Invested capital.......... 
Net income in 1g918....... 30,000 
Pveswer rate. ...........- , 
Profits taxes without limi- 
mation... .. . 
Limitation: 
30% of $17,000........ 
80% of $10,000........ 


$16,800 


§,100 
8,000 13,100 


Amount saved by limitation....... $ 3,700 

Men who by their efforts have developed 
mines, oil wells, or gas wells, and then sold, are 
protected by a provision that the profits tax 
cannot take more than 20% of the selling 
price. 


Special Cases 


HAT invested capital is not always easy 

to compute, and that it is not always 
equitable to base a tax upon it, the law recog- 
nizes more fully than last year. It sets out 
three situations in which the Commissioner is 
to disregard the regular method of arriving at 
the profits tax and instead is to levy a tax 
which will bear the same ratio to net income in 
excess of $3,000 as the average tax of represen- 
tative corporations engaged in a similar bust- 
ness bears to their income, and in doing this 
he is to take into consideration all relevant 
factors, including profits per unit of business 
transacted. He is to follow the same method 
as to corporations organized in foreign coun- 
tries but doing business here, 7. ¢., they are to 
pay the same part of their net income as their 
American competitors. 
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The three situations are: (1) where he can- 
not determine invested capital in the light of 
the law’s provisions, (2) where he cannot prop- 
erly segregate a mixture of tangible and in- 
tangible property paid in for stock, and (3) 
where, because of abnormal conditions of cap- 
ital and income, a tax computed in the regular 
way would work exceptional hardship as evi- 
denced by comparison with taxes paid by rep- 
resentative corporations in similar business. 

If the tax computed by the Commissioner 
according to this provision exceeds 50% of a 
corporation’s net income, the corporation is to 
compute its first installment as on 50%, mak- 
ing adjustments later; but if the first install- 
ment actually due should later be determined 
to be greater than was paid, interest at 6% a 
year is payable upon the excess to the time of 
the actual adjustment. 

There are also special provisions for reor- 
ganizations, and for corporations which before 
July 1, 1919, take over the business of a part- 
nership or individuals. 


The Credits . 


BOUT the net income upon which profits 

taxes are computed there is nothing pe- 
culiar; it is the same as net income when com- 
puted for income tax. But there are, it will be 
noticed, three special factors entering into the 
reckoning—the excess-profits credit, the war- 
profits credit, and invested capital. 

The excess-profits credit is simple, being 
$3,000 plus 8% of the invested capital. 

The war-profits creme is more complex. In 
the ordinary case it is $3,000 plus the same per- 
centage of invested capital as the average an- 
nual percentage earned by the corporation in 
IgII, 1912, and 1913. In these years, however, 
a corporation may not have been in existence, 
or it may have had low earnings or none at all. 
To meet apes situations the credit may be 
figured as $3,000 plus 10% on the invested 

capital, in the event earnings were low, and 

$3,000 plus the rate earned in the pre-war 
years by corporations engaged in a business of 
the same general class, if the corporation came 
into existence after 1913. In arriving at aver- 
ages for use in the latter case the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is to determine and 
publish “medians,” according to returns filed 
for 1917; before he makes public the medians, 
a taxpayer for temporary purposes would take 
10%. 

A new corporation will not have advantage 
of using a median if a majority of its stock as 
now owned by a corporation in existence dur- 
ing at least one year of the pre-war period. 


Invested Capital 


HE elements allowed to be counted in in- 
vested capital have raised many ques- 
tions. The definition of the new law is retro- 
active, being expressly applicable to any year. 
The definition is now somewhat liberalized. 
Tangible property paid in for stock, but at 
this time worth more than the par value, may 
be included, the excess going in as surplus, but 
the Commissioner is to keep complete records 
of all cases where advantage is taken of this 
privilege and, upon resolution from either 
House of Congress, is to furnish all details 
without regard to the general injunction of 
secrecy as to such matters. The permissible 
amount of intangibles is raised from 20% to 
25% of the par value of stock outstanding at 
the beginning of the taxable year, but this in- 
crease may be offset by inclusion of patents 
and copyrights as intangibles. Any amount in 
surplus may now be counted, even though it is 
not employed in the business. 
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Some Computations 


on law levying profits taxes contem- 
plates such a variety of situations that the 
forms for returns are sure to be elaborate. A 
few of the situations may be illustrated by 
hypothetical cases. 


Simple Cases 


Invested capital......... $100,000 
oe 20% 
Net income in 1918....... 60,000 
Excess-profits credit: 
$3,000 plus 8% of $100,- 
NOT Gidea -csad aes $11,000 
War- profits credit: 
$3,000 plus 20% of $100, 
SE ae 23,000 


First bracket of tax: 
30% of $11,000, $20,000, 


1. €.5 30% of $9,000 $2,700 
Second bracket of tax: 

65% of $40,000........ 26,000 
Third bracket of tax: 

Amountnecessary tobring 

sum of first two brackets 

to 80% of excess over war- 

profits credit, 7. ¢., 80% 

of $23,000—$60,000—i. e., 

80% of $37,000, which is 

Sa ee a ae goo 

oe 


If the net income for 1918 had been larger, 
the third bracket might have had more effect, 
thus: 


Invested capital......... $100,000 

Peewar Pate. ........... 20% 

Net income for 1g18..... 100,000 

Excess-profits credit... .. 11,000 

War-profits credit....... 23,000 

First bracket of tax... .. 2,700 

Second bracket of tax.... §2,000 

Third bracket.......... 6,900 
PreGts tax.........65... $61,600 


On the other hand, if income for 1918 had 
been smaller the third bracket might not have 
had any effect, thus: 


Invested capital......... $100,000 
Pre-war rate............ 20% 
Net income for 1918. .... 30,000 
Excess-profits credit... .. 11,000 
War-profits credit....... 23,000 


First bracket of tax... $ 2,700 


Second bracket of tax... . 6,500 
Third bracket of tax..... 
Profits tax. $ 9,200 


The third bracket does not come into play 
in the example just shown, for the reason that 
the sum of the amounts under the first two 
brackets is already more than 80% of the ex- 
cess of the net income over the war-profits 
credit. 


Congress and'the 
Business Man 


OW that the new revenue bill has be- 
N come law, the Treasury has turned its 

attention to legislation in preparation 
of the Victory Liberty Loan—our fifth issue of 
bonds since the war began—which is to be 
offered in the first three weeks of April. This 
will probably be the last loan issued by the 
Government in the open market, but will by 
no means”end the Government’s borrowing; 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Philadelphia 


and the Royal 


Exact weighing of value—judgment on performance, not promise— 
those are characteristics of Philadelphia business houses. 

Holding to that sound basis of performance, the Land Title & 
Trust Company naturally standardized on ‘‘Royal’’ ‘Typewriters 
for their organization. 

For ‘‘Royal’’ flexibility of production achieves the work of extra 
attachments without adding them— means that billing, tabulating, 
card typing, form or tag work is done as easily as correspondence. 


And ‘‘Royai”’ 


straight line key action is joined to an adjustable touch—means 


speed of operation—inevitable because a springy 


increased production for every typist. 
Compare the work—yourself—your verdict will be the same. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Compare the Work” 
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Representative users 9, 
the ‘Royal’in Philadelphia 








Land Title & Trust Company 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Drexel & Company 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
George B. Newton Coal Co. 
J. W. Paxon Company 

The Evening Bulletin 
Link-Belt Company 

Cambria Steel Company 
Midvaie Steel Company 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp, 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Pratt Food Company 

Edward G. Budd Company 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co, 
Laird, Schober & Company 
Leeds & Northrup Company 
Ab. Kirschbaum Company 
Bayuk Brothers Co. 

Atlantic Refining Company 
Blaisdell Pencil Company 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Co, 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


The Royal Office in Philadelphia 
is located at 1211 Chestnut Street 
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To Be Filed 


The 


Memory System 
of Business 


“Here it ws!” says the Filing System, 
of it be a good filing system. A filing 
system is not just a receptacle for 
papers, but a method of finding: them. 


HE Story goes that whenever Mark Twain was book- 

ed for an after-dinner speech he used to remember 

the various points he wanted to make by peculiar, 

often grotesque arrangements of knives, forks, spoons, salt 

cellars, napkins, and whatever else chanced to be handy. 

It was a memory system. It was also a filing system. 

That is, it enabled Mark Twain to put certain facts where 

he could get them back when he wanted them,’ dismissing 
them from his mind in the meantime. 


~ * 
E* 


That is what a filing system is. That is why the filing 
system of a modern business office is a memory system. 
It uses the alphabet and numerals instead of knives and 
forks; but essentially it does the same thing—it fishes up 
the next thing wanted and says: “Here it is.” 

It draws the pertinent fact into view as a strong magnet 
snaps a bit of iron from a rubbish heap. It is an instru- 
ment designed for that purpose. It enables a man, by re- 
membering one thing, to remember a thousand. Which is 
just another way of saying that a filing system is not a 
receptacle for stowing papers but a method of finding them. 
It is an instrument which routes thousands of facts into 
oblivion and then routes them back again. 


“¥, 
Ee" 


One certain paperJis wanted. You hid it months or 
years ago in that handsome cabinet whose drawers roll 
silently to and fro at a touch. The paper is wanted— 
quickly; and lo! it spring into sight and mind as if theper- 
son operating the file had pressed a button for light. 

He has indeed done the equivalent of that. The instant 
he wants that paper it stands out in his mind—he pictures 
it in a given drawer, in a given part of that drawer. Name 





ago 
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For Reference 


him the most obscure, most utterly forgotten paper he has, 
and he could put his hand within a few inches of it in the 
dark. It is as if he kept the thousands of papers stored in 
those cabinets each in its own special glass case, each with 
its special signal shift, like the thousand wires of a tele- 
phone switchboard. 


A filing system then, is a method of remembering which 
uses the filing cabinet as a mechanical help. The cabinet 
is not the system. It is part of it. 


This distinction is vital. The man who clearly under- 
stands it is going to be particular where he buys his cabi- 
nets. 


He will look, where he buys, for two things: 


First, a simple, workable, speedy, accurate system, de- 
signed to give him a cor plete memory for the million de- 
tails of his business by making every item of it as accessible 
as every other item. 


« 
Ee" 


Second, perfectly made cabinets to fit that system and 
carry it out. 

He can’t design his own system any more than he can 
make his own cabinets to fit it. For the system plus the 
cabinet he will go to experts who sell that combination. 


He will go to the firm whose first thought is to install the 
exact thing needed, and who never willingly sell a cabinet 
till they have diagnosed the needs of the buyer. 


“The pioneer filing cabinet firm’ maintains a staff of 
skilled office engineers for this work; and the service is 
given free. 

These men are past masters of every known filing meth- 
od. If nothing already manufactured seems to fit, they 
design what will. They are instructed to dissuade custo- 
mers from extravagant and purposeless buying of cabinet 
equipment, and treat every customer as if he were em- 
ploying them to give him expert advice. 

Along with that, of course, must go a line of cabinets 
that shall be the last word in beauty, utility and durability 
—cabinets, that will be as good after a century of use as 


now. 


President. 


Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel Filing Cabinets Shannon Filing Systems Efficiency Desks 
Wood Filing Cabinets Record Safes Transfer Cases 
Vertical Filing Systems “Safe Files” for Blueprints Folders, Guides 


Card Record Systems Machine Accounting Equipment Metal Index Tabs 
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Prices Are Slowly but Surely Declining—Buying Is Lessened, though 
Common Sense Is Steadying Business—Unemployment Is Serious 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


possess some knowledge of history and analogy, and 

are in touch, first hand, with actual material condi- 

tions and the trend of thought among the people, there can 

be but one solution of the present situation, and that is a 

generally lower level of prices of all commodities until buy- 

ing among the many can be ventured upon without the fear 

of such losses as are always incurred upon a declining 
market. 

This is exactly what is happening, despite much unknow- 

ing and unending babble about the necessity of the con- 


T? those who retain some modicum of common sense, 


Py) 


come more general and will result in an appreciably lower 
level of prices than prevailed during the war. The optimis- 
tic thought, or rather wish, among the few rather than 
among the many, that the period of declining prices is only 
a brief interlude in our economic history, is likely to receive 
a severe jolt in the coming months. The further hope that 
another period of advancing prices will succeed this pass- 
ing episode of declines is apt also to be doomed to disap- 
point. That is not the manner in which such readjustments 
as we are experiencing have worked themselves out in the 
past, nor is it nature’s way. Seasons of high pricesfand 
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tinuance of high ‘prices by those whose minds are still be- 
fogged with the notion that the amount of money in circu- 
lation is the dominating influence upon prices. 

Naturally, the amount of money in actual circulation— 
not simply in existence—will automatically adjust itself to 
the reduced demands of business, by seeking investment 
rather than productive enterprises, by not being in actual 
use, and by not circulating so rapidly. Federal Reserve 
bank notes will also naturally be redeemed and withdrawn 
from circulation, thus taking care of the bogy of inflation. 

There have been declines in metals, notably some of the 
crude forms of iron and steel and in copper and lead. There 
have been likewise declines in the most staple cotton fab- 
rics and in some drugs and chemicals. 

These declines are becoming more general, are affecting 
a larger number of lines, and are fast reaching the finished 
materials. It is perfectly obvious, to all save the wilfully 
blind, that these declines will not only continue but will be- 
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prosperity are usually sharp, steepjacclivities, while periods 
of succeeding eras of declining prices are long, gentle 
slopes. 

The common expectation7of stillffurther declines con- 
tinues to operate in the way of the prevalence of that hand- 
to-mouth buying which has characterized the situation 
since the coming of peace. Yet, on the other hand, there is 
no general apprehension nor the slightest evidence of panic. 
The common sense of the many is still the guiding spirit of 
the situation. The most significant sign of all is that the 
volume of business, though somewhat lessened, still con- 
tinues in larger measure than might be expected under pre- 
vailing conditions. 

The most serious feature is the growth of unemploy- 
ment, which, while not so alarming as often stated, is none 
the less a matter of general concern. It is largely so be- 
cause work is difficult to find for all the returning soldiers, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HOW ONE MAN HAS 


Solved the Labor Problem 
FOR 40 CORPORATIONS 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations—has 


completely done away with all 


By the operation of a single big 
idea he has done away entirely with 
the ill-will and antagonism of labor. 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% 
MORE WORK from the workers. 
He hasincreased production, lowered 
costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid 
BIGGER WAGES to Labor and 
BIGGER PROFITS to Capital. He 
has done the impossible. He has not 
only revolutionized labor conditions 
but he has also given Capital a new 
chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he has 
done all this merely by putting in operation 
in these 40 corporations a unique plan 
which he originated some ten years ago—< 
plan which he has named ‘JNDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY.” 


In not one of all these 40 industrial plants 
has there been a strike since Leitch’s plan 
was introduced and carried out. In not a 
single plant has there been labor dictation, 
labor antagonism or dissatisfaction. And 
every one of these plans has INCREASED 
PRODUCTION, LOWERED COSTS, 
PAID BIGGER WAGES AND MADE 
BIGGER PROFITS. 





John Leitch’s plan is somewhat startling 
—some might even call it revolutionary— 
but the all important thing about it zs that 
it WORKS. It gets RESULTS—tresults 


that are oftentimes astounding. 


This unique plan ought to be in operation 
in every industrial plant, in every mine and 
mill and factory in America. © The most 
important thing before every Employer 





JOHN LEITCH 


today—the most important thing to ail 
America—is the settling of the Labor Problem 
and the settling of tt RIGHT. And John 
Leitch’s plan is now available to every 
Employer. His whole scheme of JNDUS- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY—exactly as oper- 
ated in 40 industrial corporations—is now 
open to every Employer who wants to 
investigate its workings. 


In a simple, easily read book of less than 
300 pages, he has given not only the full 
details of his plan, but also the ACTUAL 
RESULTS IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


for Capital and for Labor in the 40 indus- 


trial concerns where it has been carried out. 
And this book is now ready under the 
title of 


MAN TO MAN 


The Story of Industrial Democracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful theories ‘or the 


dreams of an impractical idealist. 


He simply gives you the PROVED 


METHODS which 40 corporations have successfully put into practice. 


He gives you specific instances of re- 
markable accomplishment in plants that are 
known throughout America—and with the 
full approval and endorsement of their 
owners, gives you the NAMES OF THE 
CORPORATIONS and the cities in which 
they are located. 


He gives you the plain record of what 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY has ac- 
complished with hardfisted workers and 
hard-headed employers, in factories and 
foundries, with both male and female labor, 
with skilled and unskilled workers, with the 
illiterate and the intelligent, with those who 


couldn’t speak English and those who could. 
He tells what has been accomplished in 
plants making almost every kind of product 
in plants making steel, pianos, auto- 
mobile parts, paints, women’s wear, men’s 
clothing, boys’ waists, paper bags, furniture, 
tobacco pipes, textiles of various sorts, and 
in machine shops. 





We believe it to be the most remarkable 
book, bearing on the relations of Labor and 
Capital, that has ever been published, in 
this or any other country. We believe it 
will change the whole relation between Em- 


ployer and Employed. 


‘‘Labor Troubles’? in those corporations. 


Some Things that John Leitch 
Tells in ‘MAN TO MAN” 


He tells you how in the small power plant of a 
manufacturing concern in Indiana the workers 
themselves, as a result of his method, reduced the 
annual cost of coal, water, oil and labor from $12,350 
to $7,693—a clear saving of $4,657—and gives you 
the name of the plant and shows you how they did it. 


He tells you of a group of piece workers getting a 
piece work rate of 42 cents, who themselves devised 
new and ingenious jigs, cut out lost motion—and 
THEN THESE WORKERS SUGGESTED THAT 
THEIR PIECE WORK RATE BE CUT FROM 42 
CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they made more 
money at the low rate than they did before. 


He gives you the name of a small factory that 
formerly employed 268 men, working at top speed, 
that is now turning out MORE GOODS and BET- 
TER GOODS than ever before in the company’s 
history—and DOING IT WITH ONLY 168 MEN. 
Both workers and factory are making big profits, 


He shows how under his plan the slackers and wasters 
and. professional agitators who block production and 
cripple profits are automatically thrown out without any 
worry on the part of the management. He points out 
~ at workers now all over America have acquired et 

tastes, new ambitions, mew desires that MUST B. 
SATISFIED. 


He shows why the present antagonism between 
Capital and Labor MUST BE REMOVED. 


He emphasizes the fact that human hearts are just the 
same behind a worker's shirt or behind a boiled white 
front; that the day laborer has human joys and sorrows, 
ambitions and aspirations, just the same as the millionaire. 


A Small Edition— for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not for 
general distribution. We have printed only a sufficient 
quantity to fill the needs of those executives and_em- 
ployers who are vitally interested in SETTLING THE 
LABOR PROBLEM once and for all and settling it 
RIGHT. We will fill all orders in the order in which 
they are received, while this edition lasis. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is not 
a book to be skimmed through in an hour. On the con- 
trary, one of the best informed men in American industry 
says: “This book is one of the greatest contributions 
to American business that has ever n penned. 
It offers the only practical solution to intolerable 
labor conditions. Its methods and os rinci nee ore 
the methods and principles that MUS 
INTO PRACTICE if we are to escape pst iscourte of 
anarchy and riot and wild-eyed BOLSHEVIS 
that must be put into ge if Capital is to yo 
a fair chance, and if the people of merica are to 
be happy, contented and prosperous.’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We 
don't want anyone to pay for a copy of “‘MAN TO MAN” 
unless he appreciates its value. If he does not, we would 
much rather he would send it back for the use of some- 
one else. Therefore you need send no money—merely 
mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 
paid. If you find it worth many times its price, send us 


your check for $2.00—if not, SEND BACK THE BOOK. 
We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders after 
this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine 


Dept. MM-6—299 Broadway—New York 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN 
TO MAN," by John Leitch. I willeither return 
the book to you or send you $2.00, within five 
days after I receive the book, 


Name 


Street Address 


City_ 


State Nat. Bus. Mech. 
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Little Stories of the Nation’s Business 


High lights in the swiftly moving drama of American Business finding itself after the shock of peace 


MERICAN BUSINESS 


not worth the labor. The 








men in large numbers 
are now in Europe or are 
on their way in search of 
trade opportunities. Heads 
of many important indus- 
trial and distributing con- 
cerns are getting on the 
ground with a view to re- 
establishing foreign con- 


HE editor of this page remains constantly at the center of the cross currents any 
of new business thought in Washington. He is a ‘‘snapper up of those uncon- 
sidered trifies’? which in such breathlessly critical days may contain the fate of a 
national industry. His little sermons are texts minus the preachment. He leaves 
you to do the philosophizing, to suggest the necessary remedy or—if the case de- 
mands it—to offer the concluding prayer. 


only clothing materials of 


value are pre-war 
stocks and these com- 
mand fabulous prices. 


Goods from which men’s 
suits are made averages 
$80 a yard. 


MERICAN PoTTERS are 








nections. Before the war 
concerns dealing with Eu- 
rope had their own offices abroad or were linked 
with foreign houses, but these connections in 
many instances were broken. 


S' rpLus Srockxs held by the Government 
will be disposed of in close cooperation with 
the trades. Joseph H. Defrees, Chairman of 
the War Service Executive Committee of 
American Industries, has concluded an ar- 
rangément with the Director of Sales of the 
War Department under which units of indus- 
try will be given first chance at their own 
goods. The manufacturer who has sold the ma- 
terials to the Government will be given the 
first opportunity to purchase them back. If he 
does not want them, the goods then will be 
offered to other members of the trade and 
finally to the general public if the trade does 
not care to take them off the Government’s 
hands. 

The Director of Sales is completing inven- 
tories quite rapidly and as fast as information 
is available it is sent out to members of War 
Service Committees. 


INDER TwINE used tn the United States 

has come almost exclusively from Yuca- 
tan. The Department of Agriculture believes 
there are possibilities, however, that the Uni- 
ted States will become independent of foreign 
growers. Work carried on by the Department 
in cooperation with the Philippine Bureau of 
Agriculture has resulted in the introduction 
into the Philippines of the first really efficient 
machines for cleaning Manila sisal. Sisal will 
be planted, according to the Department of 
Agriculture in increasingly larger areas in the 
islands and within a few years, officials say, the 
Philippines will produce enough to supply all 
the needs of the States. 


eg Serrarion is evident among the buyers in 
almost every industry. Most people be- 
lieve that prices are bound to come down and 
are holding off awaiting the drop. Whether 
prices will fall or not this attitude, in the 
opinien of many experts, inevitably would 
lead to a price drop since the lessened de- 
mand, whatever its cause, would of itself 
bring prices down 

The opinion ts held by 
some that when prices 
drop and the buying 
public begins to stock 
up on goods 
prices will show 
a rise for a time 
before there is a 
general decline. 











Since nobody knows how much lower prices 
will go or what is the proper level of prices 
under the new conditions, 1 it is not strange that 
business should hesitate. One influence that is 
considered likely to keep prices up for a time 
is the inflated state of money and credit; 
another is the high price of labor. 


fe Weare Exporters are somewhat con- 
cerned at the recent tendency of South 
American buyers to cancel orders. They at- 
tribute the situation to the fact that there has 
been a great deal of talk of falling prices. 


OREIGN TrapDE GalINns in recent months 

have been largely through Pacific Coast 
ports. A compilation by the National City 
Bank shows that exports to the Far East have 
increased about five times as rapidly as have 
those through Atlantic Coast ports. Imports 
through cities on the West Coast show an ad- 
vance of 30 per cent. while those on the Atlan- 
tic Coast decreased. 


ppereoteun Propucts in the United States 
broke all records in 1918. The total amount 
of crude petroleum marketed from oil wells and 
field storages reached the total of 345,500,000 
barrels, a gain of three per cent. over the form- 
er high record established in 1917. 

The most pronounced response to the war- 
time demand for petroleum was in Texas, 
Louisiana and the Rocky Mountains and Cali- 
fornia fields, but there was a considerable gain 
also in the old Appalachian fields. 


Gpevtros amounting to more than $50,000,000 
were effected by the substitution of baling 
for casing or boxing in the shipping of clothing 
and equipment to the American Expeditionary 
Force. The savings included material, labor 
in packing, handling tare weight, and cargo 
space. 

The Packing Service Branch of the Quarter- 
master’s Department besides devising baling 
methods worked out many improved methods 
of packing. 

In the shipping of a million standard bales 
of goods the conservation of cargo space 
amounted to 8,000,000 cubic feet. Expressed 
in ship tons this represents a capacity of 41 
standard cargo ships. It is estimated that 
58,000,000 feet of lumber was saved by baling. 
The lumber w was replaced by burlap which 
is easier to reclaim than j is lumber. 


Ao saeran Goops made in Austria-Hungary 
in the last year are said to be practically 
worthless. Tailors have refused to make the 
material into clothing because the results were 


es 


looking for a greatly 
expanded trade this year. 
Retailers cleared up a large part of their stocks 
at Christmas time and buyers seem to be hold- 
ing back not at all on account of high prices. 
Manufacturers say the country is almost bare 
of crockery. Production has been at low ebb 
during the war and for the last four years virtu- 
ally all imports from Europe have been cut off. 
Germany used to ship us $9,000,000 worth of 
chinaware a year, and shipments from France 
were large. 

Potters do not fear that importations will 
hurt their trade. They say it will be more than 
a year before there is an adequate supply of 
foreign goods and that the domestic producer 
has been running thirty-five to forty per cent. 
short in production. 

The situation in respect to glass manufac- 
ture is said to be not quite so good. Importa- 
tions of glass never have been large with re- 
spect to the volume of goods manufactured 
here. 


Bsebpees Goons can be woven to be as warm 
as woolen fabrics, according to the Bureau 
of Standards. Experiments conducted by the 
Bureau show that the heat conductivity of the 
different fibres in themselves was virtually the 
same and that the heat retaining properties of 
the fabrics are a function of fibre arrangement. 
“Tt is a demonstrated fact,” says the Bu- 
reau, “that a cotton blanket may be designed 
which will be as warm as a woolen blanket.” 
The addition of cotton does not affect the 
desirable properties of woolen fabrics in many 
cases and some shoddies are of advantage. 


[ eer Manvuracrurers believe the year 
1919 will see the greatest trade in their 
products the country has ever known. Stocks 
are low, as the Government maintained rigid 
restrictions on candy manufacture all of last 
year. Imports are not expected to increase very 
much in volume because of the shortage of 
supplies abroad. Prices, manufacturers believe, 
will remain high. 

One factor that cannot be over- 
looked is that of prohibition. Sta- 
tistics show that people deprived 
of alcoholic beverages consume 
more candy and this fact is ex- 
pected to increase the 
demand for sweets con- 
siderably. These things 
seem to indicate 
that the opti- 
mistic candy 
prophets will 
soon make good 
in a large way. 
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Setting the Clock Ahead an Hour Saves Daylight 
But It Does Not Save Time 


“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, 








Moves on: * * * * ”, —Omar Khayyam 
Setting the clock ahead does not save time. The hours This doesn’t mean grinding. 
and wr Seep Maes 7 ney daa remorselessly— sac It does mean keeping your finger on the pulse of your 
as finally—for you as well as for all of your organization: entire organization—every man and every department 
The only way to outwit Father Time and to make him at his own desk—yet keeping yourself free: free from in- 
pay full dividends is for every one to get full sixty seconds terruption—free to think—free to invite “‘vision’’ with- 
value out of every minute of the business day. out which no business can grow. 


THE DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM 
Of Interior Telephones 


—~while giving complete, immediate and automatic intercommunication throughout 
hu organization, at the same time through the f famous loud speaking Master Station 
places the executive in direct contact with every division and section of his business. 


We want to send Sree to every interested executive with 
an intercommunication problem, whether bank, office, 
store, factory, plant or Governmental department— 


“An Essay on Executive Efficiency” 


Just ask for it—It’s yours 


DICTOGRAPH 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Cc. H. LEHMAN 
President 


220 W. 42nd St. 
New York City 


Branch Offices 
and 
Service Stations 
in all 
Principal Cities 

























Note—The Essay on Executive Efficiency analyses the problem of intercommunication, and its relation to successful and economical conduct of modefn business. 
It shows the way out from inefficiency and complicated routine and also very interestingly sets forth a most timely subject of interest to every progressive executive 
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Those British Embargoes 
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Being the tale of what happened to the innocent bystanders as a result of England’s 
struggle for stability, with a forecast of the possible solution 


won without a struggle. Besides, it may 

mean different thingsin different circum- 
stances. It is this uncertainty about what con- 
stitutes equilibrium that caused no little stir 
at the end of January, when England set about 
doing some “equilibrating”’ through the me- 
dium of import embargoes. 

Equilibrium in its latest sense may have 
been invented by France, in the latter part of 
November. France then announced a policy 
of developing national industries to the point 
of equilibrium with respect to materials and 
labor. 

As any seeker after equilibrium can testify, 
any one who strives for this desirable state 
may go through most unexpected motions be- 
fore he achieves the point of stability. Per- 
haps there is an analogy for a nation. In that 
event, some slight annoyances over French 
policy as to imports were merely the discom- 
forts sympathizing friends are destined to suf- 
fer from the involunatry gyrations of a nation 
going through the first difficult stages that 
lead toward an equilibrium. Any other view 
is risky; for there 1s none too much news of a 
dependable sort and it is exceedingly easy to 
become the dupe of enemy propagandists who 
delight in awakening irritation among the 
peoples that confront them. 

Possibly, in thinking of national industries 
—meaning those of national importance— 
France had borrowed a leaf from England’s 
book. At any rate, England had decided upon 
a special policy for development of key indus- 
tries, and last October had a key-industries 
exhibition in London. By way of fair exchange, 
England mcy have adopted the French prin- 
ciple of equilibrium. 


Fh wen wiehoue s is evasive, and not to be 


Essential and Difficult 


OWEVER this may be, a purpose of re- 

storing equilibrium was ascribed to Eng- 
land by our own War Trade Board when, on 
January 29, it announced England’s intention 
to restrict imports of a long list of articles after 
March 1, with other restrictions to follow on 
July 1. The list for restriction after March 1 
showed principally manufactured articles, 
such as machine tools, lineg yarns ,and manu- 
factures of furs. a “Sera eS 

Equilibrium is both essential and @ifficult in 
England. Ten million persons in hef popula- 
tion—or between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
the whole—went to war or engaged in war 
work. Shifting back to normal activities in- 
volves such a change around that the British 
Government has had a policy as to war con- 
tracts quite unlike our own. Cancellations of 
war contracts were more restrained, and after 
the armistice even orders were placed in some 
districts to stabilize industry in the trying pe- 
riod of readjustment. 

Looking ahead to the difficulties of transi- 
tion, over a year ago the War Cabinet had un- 
successfully.sought legislation which would 
permit control of imports and exports for three 
years after the war. Recently, control of im- 
ports and exports was consolidated under the 
Board of Trade, and to assist in forming poli- 
cies a consultive committee of manufacturers 
and merchants was appointed. Finally, when 


England began on November 15 to remove re- 
strictions on imports it announced, ai least as 
to some articles on the list of January 29, that 
its action held good only until March 1. 

Our officials, possibly proceeding upon the 
assumption that, since in the United States 
the industrial concentration for war was to be 
turned loose to save itself as best it could, the 
same course would be followed everywhere, 
may have failed to appropriate a different 
state of affairs abroad, and waxed a bit too op- 
timistic. In early January, for instance, they 
commented upon the 
fact that the British 
removal of some re- 
strictions was stated 
to last only until 
March 1, but added 
that the removal 
would then undoubt- 
ably be extended. 
They may have erred 
again in failing 
to make plain in 
the announce- 


ment of January ise Vf 


29, that British 
restrictions 
would apply up- 


{ on imports from _all 
countries including 
British overseas do- 


minions. 

Various events may happen before March 1, 
as is demonstrated by the apparent success of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in’ Lon- 
don in effecting an understanding that Ameri- 
can manufacturers of leather, such as shoes, 
will be admitted in quantities corresponding to 
imports of American leather. In fact, a very 
important event may already have taken 
place, for the cables announced that at Paris 
it has been agreed to have a supreme economic 
council that will supersede all the different 
bodies which have been dealing with interna- 
tional distribution of supplies and food. 

It is within the range of possibility that such 
a council might have a coordinating influence 
upon the nations that must now strive for bal- 
ance and poise in their domestic situations, and 























to the advantage of all, reduce the interna- 
tional unexpectedness of their struggles to 
reach the point of stable equilibrium that the 
whole world needs. 


Honorable Mention 
OMEDAY the man who did his part in the 


war without putting on a uniform may re- 
ceive the recognition that he deserves. It is 
possible that he may never get it. Many of the 
hundreds of thous- 
ands cf men and 
women who per- 
formed their part 
at home feel keen- 
ly the fact that the 
value of their work 
has not been given 
the official con- 
sideration that it 
deserves. 

One cf the few 

classes of civilian 
workers who go 
back to peace time 
pursuits carrying 
an emblem which 
they can prize is 
the shipyard em- 
ployee. The fact 
that the shipwork- 
ers’ labor was re- 
cognized was due 
to the efforts of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Uni- 
ted States. It saw 
that these men re- 
ceived a badge. 
_ Soon after the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the Chamber ugdertook to co- 
operate with the Government fm obtaining the 
necessary shipping through the sppointment 
of a War Shipping Committee. This committee 
organized local war shipping committees in 
virtually all the principal shipbuilding centers 
which came in close contact with the builders, 
learning their problems and devising means 
for helping in their solution. This committee 
originated many of the methodg subsequently 
adopted by the Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. “* 

Early in its work the War Shipping Com- 
mittee suggested to the Government the. ad- 
visability of distributing a shipworkers’ badge. 
Officials of the Fleet Corporation, however, 
took the position that the Corporation itself 
should not issue badges for the reason that it 
was felt that if it were undertaken the example 
might be followed by other departments of the 
government with the result that there would 
be so wide a distribution of badges that they 
would fail of their purpose of exciting pride and 
enthusiasm in the work under way. 

Officials, however, approved a plan whereby 
the committee should distribute badges and 
offered to give it endorsement. 

The distribution of badges has been discon- 
tinued now that the war ts over. In all, 295,- 
820 were sent to the country’s shipyards for 
the workers. 


“a Wes a 
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After every war come the great 
successes — and great failures 


your future worth half an hour’s serious thought? If it is, then 


S 
I take down a history of the United States. 


unmistakable truth. 


You will discover this 


Opportunity does not flow in a steady stream, like a river— it 
comes and goes in great tides. 


There was a high tide after the Civil War; then came the panic of 


1873. 


came the panic of 1907. 
There is a high tide now; and those who seize it need not fear 


what may happen when the tide recedes. 


There was a high tide after the Spanish-American War; then 


The wisest men in this 


country are putting themselves now beyond the reach of fear—into 
the executive positions that are indispensable. 


Weak men go down in 
critical years—strong 
men grow stronger 


If you are in your twenties, 
or thirties, or your early forties, 
there will probably never be an- 
other such critical year for you 
as this year, 1919. 


Looking back on it, ten years 
hence, you will say: ‘‘That was 
the turning point.”’ 


Thousands of the wise, 
thoughtful men of this country 
have anticipated the coming 
of this period and prepared 
for it. 


They have trained themselves 
for the positions which business 
cannot do without, thru the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


The Institute is the American 
institution which has proved its 
power to lift men into the high- 
er executive positions. 


These men have already 
decided to go forward 


Among the 75,000 men en- 
rolled for the Institute’s Course 


and Service, 13,534 are presi- 
dents of corporations; 2,826 are 


vice-presidents; 5,372 are secre- 
taries; 2,652 treasurers; 11,260 
managers; 2,626 sales-managers; 
2,876 accountants. 


Men like these, have proved 
the Institute’s power: E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.; William 
D’Arcy, President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
world; Melville W. Mix, Pres- 
ident of the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Co., and scores of others. 


Men like these, who have 
trained themselves to seize op- 
portunity, will make these after- 
war years count tremendously. 


You,too,can make theincount. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory 
council of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 


This Advisory Council in- 
cludes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City 
Bank of New York; General 
Coleman du Pont, the well- 
known business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, 


Dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce. 


Send for this book. There is a 
vision in it of your future 


To meet the needs of thoughtful 
men, the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has published a 112-page book 
‘‘Forging Ahead in Business.” It 
is free. Each one of the 75,000 
subscribers who are holding better 
positions, began his acquaintanceship 


with the Institute by sending for this 
book, 


You owe it to yourself, at least, to 
send, without any obligation what- 
ever, for ‘‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness.” The coupon will bring it. 


Send for it now, while your mind 
ison it. You could not seize the 
chance that came after’65 or’98. But 
it will be your fault if ten years from 
now you say: “‘I could have gone on 
to success with 75,000 others, and [| 
did not even investigate.’ 


Fill in the coupon and mail 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


55 Astor Place New York City A 
ae. ee ee ae oe eB eee eee Se.” UC CU _ 
Send me ‘“‘Forging Ahead in 


Business’? FREE 


Business 


PAANOAB sa dn és cb Kdeacnctutss cov ndene eee 
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Business 
Position 


$I 
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In getting back to a peace-time basis every industry, large or 
small, can obtain valuable engineering assistance from the 


General Electric 





Company 











Back to Cits”’Again ! 
how electric power helped an industry about face” twice in the same year. 


Look for this— 


the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 





GENERAL 


3 equip and keep an army of four mil- 
lion in clothes 'was the task set for the 
textile industry. No notice to get ready was 
given; no time to prepare—just orders to do 
it, and do it quickly. 


Then, the armistice—from a clear sky the 
signal to get ready for demobilization—to 
get back to making “cits.” 


Only those close to the men responsible for 
production know how the textile mills passed 
through these two crises. Wires hummed 
with “help us all you can” and the quick 
answer came, “count on us to the limit.” 


Mill power specialists of the General Elec- 
tric Company jumped off trains in town 
after town. And G-E engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities were placed at the disposal 
of the mills: facing the task. During those 
trying days a G-E Specialist was “the man 


of the hour,” and it is a matter of record 
that electric power solved many a knotty 
production problem 


In the cotton, woolen, and worsted mills 
throughout the country, 75% of the electric 
power used passes through G-E Motors. 
The largest mill bu.lding in the world (The 
Wood Worsted M ll of the American Woolen 
Company, at Lawrence, Mass) is equipped 
with General Electric Motors supplying 
16,000 horsepower. G-E Motors also pre- 
dominate in the great workshops of America’s 
clothing manufacturers. 


These accomplishments in the textile field 
are an example of how the General Electric 
Company serves American industry. Its 
great manufacturing plants, its corps of 
engineers, its power specialists—never fur- 
ther away than a few hours’ ride—are at the 
service of every manufacturer. ° 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 





1919 
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Boon and a Boom 
for the 


ation’s Business 


The New and Improved Weilaphone is a boon and a boom 
for the Nation’s business. 


A Boon? Yes—because it enables you to telephone in com- 
fort; quietly and at ease, regardless of noise. 





A Boom? Yes—because it expedites work; produces a spirit 
of “get up and hustle!” about the office. 


Leaves Both Hands Free When You ’Phone. 


Think of it!—both hands free for acticin when you telephone. 
No receiver to hold. Use both hands to go through the file 
on your desk, or letters in your desk tray—all while you are 
telephoning. Removes the “nervous tension.”” No burden, 
no handicap—it keeps your mind free as well as your hands. 
Makes it possible for you to get 100% service and value out 
of your ’phone—a time and money saver. 


Used Successfully by Big Business Everywhere 
The il h 
W eilaphone 


(Not an Attachment) 






Makes the Long Distance Call a Local 
And the Local Call a Face to Face Conversation 


The Weilaphone eliminates outside noise! It is an efficiency product for the recon- 
struction period. It cuts down interruptions and lost motion. “Means a larger business 
day in I ess time. Saves its cost many times over on long distance calls alone, because 
it eliminates repeats, which cause overtime charges; and makes far better and clearer 
telephone conversations. 


GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 
To the User for One Year 


Mail the Coupon NOW with your check for $10—the price in the U.S.A. We'll forward 
the new and improved Weilaphone to you promptly, and with it a CERTIFICATE 
guaranteeing the instrument unconditionally to the user for one year 
it? Puts the responsibility up to us! You incur no risk. 1 
you get your money back—immediately, and no quibbling. 


That’s fair, isn’t 
It must do what we say, or 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERAUTRE FRFE UPON REQUEST 














STANDARD APPLIANCE Co. oF AMERICA, Inc. 
Mail 376-380 Lafayette St., Dept. NB., New York City 








GENTLEMEN: (Check One of the Squares) 
a e 
thi For the enclosed $10 send the new, im- 
S preved model Weilaphene to the under- 
signed, with the distinct understanding that it i. : 
is guaranteed unconditionally io the use Name 
oupon for one year. 
Send the writer descriptive literature ; 
FREE, describing the Weilaphone. Street 
for the Have your local representative call to see 
me, and demonstrate the Weilaphone in 
W . my office. re < 
eilaphone For Agents: Send me particulars of your C ty State... 
special proposition to territorial repre- 
or for sentatives. ; 
AGENTS—BIG PROFITS AND QUICK SALES 
Free Book The Weilaphone opens up a new and wonderful market for you. The field is unlimited. Every business 
is a prospect. Our agents are having unusual success. Some valuable territory is still open, and wiil be 
turned over to successful agents within the next few weeks. This is a very worth-while proposition—one 








which you should investigate without delay. Confidential agency details sent upon request. Use the Coupon, 
y Pp 
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That brings me to the second point. A 
healthy public sentiment for trade will affect 
our national legislation in favor of industry both 
at home and abroad. We can hardly say that 
our Legislatures, anywhere, have been sympa- 
thetic to industry. It would be a fair state- 
ment, I think, that they have been hostile. 


An Invitation from Austria 


‘ this condition of governmental hostility to 
home industries encountered in Europe? 
Not at all. When we began to refine oil in Aus- 
tria we were invited to join the cartel—that is, 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Later on when we began refining in Ger- 
many we were wise. We asked admittance to 
existing cartels at the start. It so happened 
that at the time we were ready to sell gas oil 
the refining interests were holding a cartel 
meeting in Berlin. They were apportioning gas 
oil and axle oil for the State railways, which 
were the only buyers in Germany for this class 
of oil. The newspapers openly came out and 
said: “There is a new element appearing in this 
class of trade, the Vecuum Oil Company.” 

We asked for 12,000 tons and vigorously 
stood out for it. We got 7,000—which, after 
all, was our reasonable share. Then, ail to- 
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of different kinds; we have allotted it among 
ourselves and agreed on prices.’”” What would 
have happened? Well, we would have all been 
in jail. Yet that plan was so fundamentallyand 
economically sound that our own government, 
under the stress of war, could handle its busi- 
ness or Carry on its operations in no other way 
and forced us all to come into a cartel, break- 
ing the law of our country day after day. 
Now, what is the attitude in England? Do 
they look after their industrial interests? They 
take their representatives of industry and 
make lords of them. They put them into the 
House of Lords to take care of business, to see 


the “trust”—on the assertion our 
joining was needful protection to 
the Austrian petroleum industry. 
We declined. There were good rea- 
sons why we did nct care to join. 
Itwas against the laws of our own 
country. 


After a time we were informed 
indirectly ‘by the Austrian Govern- 
ment that it would be advisable for 
us to join the trust. Still we de- 
clined. 

Pretty soon we began to see why 
it was advisable. The first thing 
we knew the commodity tariff on 
crude oil from the wells over the 
State railways to the refineries— 
which was less than the rate <n the 
finished product—was withdrawn 
from us and we were compelled to 
pay the full rate. Our competitors 
enjoyed the commodity rate. 

Still we declined. The next step 
was to disconnect our loading racks 
in the oil regions. We were still 
able, however, through assistance 
and some crowns paid to competi- 
tors, to load our cars. We still de- 
clined. Then the switch running 
into our refinery—mind you, this 
was a State railway—was discon- 
nected so that no tank cars could 
get into our refinery. Still we held 
out. 


Just Like Home! 


E received our tank cars of 

crude oil at the common 
freight yard and sent our tank 
wagons over to pump it out. Then 
suddenly the municipality discov- 
ered this method was dangerous 
and said we could no longer con- 
tinue it. Now we were completely 
bottled up. In the meantime we 
had appealed to our own Govern- 
ment..We asked them about this 
situation. They said: “It is very 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE SEA 
By Perrin Hoimes Lowrey 


The wild, fierce freedom of the stubborn seas 
Beats in our blood. The sunlit morning comes, 

And down the dawn we hear great destinies 
Calling our courage, like rich, distant drums. 


The streaming lanes of commerce surge and sway 
Daring our boats to breast them and explore. 
Put forth the trading vessels! Seize the day! 
Ho! race the engines. Seek the farthest shore! 


Put forth to China, Africa and Greece. 
Up! weigh for Argentina and the Horn. 

Set ali your ships to seek the Golden Fleece, 
And let their crews go singing down the morn. 








With steel and books and chemicals and ore 

Let the ships sail. The ocean roads are free. 
Put forth to Rio and to Singapore, 

And all the ports that fringe the swinging sea! 


In this new age of manly sentiments 
In seeking ends beyond a selfish good, 
They serve the most who waken continents 
And teach the world a braver brotherhood. 


that industry shall not suffer, and 
that their foreign trade shall be 
taken care of. I have jotted down 
a few names: The late Lord Rhon- 
da, for instance, noted in mining 
enterprises; Lord Cowdray and Sir 
Samuel Marcus in the petroleum 
industry; the late Lord Kelvin, 
scientist, with whom our owrm Mr. 
Edison may be compared, and 
Lord Masham and Lord Savile in 
the textile industries. This list 
might be enlarged, but it is suffi- 
ciently illustrative. These men and 
others less noted help to make the 
laws governing England’s wide in- 
dustrial ramifications at home and 
abroad. 


The Outcast 


UPPOSE we were to recom- 

mend, that the president of one 
of our oil companies and the presi- 
dent of one of our steel companies, 
and the president of some other 
great industrial organization should 
be taken, one of them, into the 
President’s Cabinet, and the others 
into the Senate of the United 
States, simply to care for the indus- 
tries of the United States. What a 
cry would go up all over the coun- 
try. Yet this is what our foreign 
competitors are doing. This is 
what we are face to face with. 

Competing countries are watch- 
ing and guarding their interests in 
the halls of legislation. The Board 
of Trade and other commercial 
bodies in the United Kingdom 
have legislative power; they are 
able to govern in the questions of 
trade—they control trade. We are 
all more or less asleep. 

This brings another thought. No 
nation has ever been great that has 
not had ships. All things being 
equal, the nation with ships will 





bad, that is true.” 

Some modest steps were taken. 
The American Ambassador went 
to the Minister of Commerce at 
Vienna and had a talk with him. 
The Austrian Minister said: “I am perfectly 
astonished that you are coming to me to talk 
about our action toward the American oil in- 
dustry because we are treating it in identically 
the same manner as your own Government is 
treating it at home.” 

When we found out nothing was to be ac- 
complished by our refusal and our own Govern- 
ment could not help us, we capitulated and 
joined the cartel. I want to tell you, gentle- 
men, it was not a bad thing after all. In fact, 
we found it rather a good thing. There were 
some restrictions and some difficulties. We 
were limited in quantity and price in various 
districts, but on the whole it stabilized the 
trade. 





gether, we agreed on prices and went to the 
Government authorities and said: “Gentle- 
men, how about these prices?’ They figured 
them over and said: ““We want you to make a 
fair and decent profit. Go ahead; the prices 
are entirely satisfactory. Allot the quantities 
as you please.” 


How It All Worked Out 


O we divided up the government business 
and went on very comfortably and none of 

us made any extravagant profit. 
Suppose prior to the war, we of the oil indus- 
try had gotten together and said: ““The United 
States Government intends to buy so much oil 








get the foreign business. What was 
the attitude of this country with 
reference to shipping before the 
war? The feeble efforts made from 
time to time to get some legislation 
that was favorable to shipping simply seemed 
to send ashudder throughout the United States. 
“What do we want foreign trade for, anyway?” 
seemed to be the prevailing sentiment. 

Senator LaFollette, that marvelous salt 
water mariner of the prairies, got laws through 
Congress that were rapidly driving the last 
American flag off the last American ship on the 
high seas. 

What did Germany do when it started out 
to get foreign trade? The government went to 
traders and merchants and said: “We want a 
merchant marine; go get ships; buy them in 
the cheapest market, get them into service 
under our flag, and do not pay any attention 


(Continued on page 68) 
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“A living thing 


Produced too slowly ever to decay.”’ — Wordsworth 


ATURE must have had the American 


“a builder in mind when she produced the 

ANEY) Sequoia—the giant Redwood of Cali- 

mens) fornia. 

The natural preservative and the absence of 
pitch, which have enabled the ‘‘big tree’’ to 
withstand the storms and forest fires of untold 
centuries, recommend its lumber for construction 
purposes today. 

Endurance is aged into California Redwood. 
Decay-resistant to a remarkable degree, it is par- 
ticularly suited to out-door construction in con- 
tact with the ground or exposed to extremes of 
temperature, 

It must be enduring—else it would not be in de- 
mand for the most exacting kinds of railroad and 
industrial construction: for bridges, for tunnel 


braces, for fire-door cores, for tanks and vats, 
for paving blocks and for other similar uses where 
a decay-proof, rot-resisting building material is 
essential. 

As an interior finish, too, California Redwood 
has unlimited possibilities. Its old=rose tint and 
attractive graining and its freedom from warping, 
breaking and cracking, recommend it for a pleas- 
ing variety of uses. 

Let us tell you more of this remarkable wood! 
Write for our free booklets: ‘‘ California Red- 
wood Homes,”’ ‘How to Finish Redwood,”’ ‘‘Cal- 
ifornia Redwood for the Engineer,”’ ‘California 
Redwood Block Paving’’ and ‘‘Specialty Uses of 
Redwood.”? Please mention the name of your 
architect and lumber dealer. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 718 Exposition Building, San Francisco, California 


California Redwood 


Resists rot and fire 


— 


See 


AERP ION 
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SALESMAN’S abili- 
A ty is shown, other 

things being equal, 
by the cost of his own sell- 
ing. This cost may be said 
to decrease in direct ratio to 
his acquisition of selling 
knowledge, of knowledge of 
the measures and _ tactics 
that compel sales. 

A few books on salesman- 
ship in general were listed last month, with 
“Books for the Salesman and the Sales De- 
partment.” This list gives some of the best 
books on salesmanship principles and on selling 
several special lines of merchandise, and notes 
certain sources of sales information. This list, 
like some of the previous ones, is far more 
notable—not more valuable, but notable—for 
what it omits than for what it includes! It 
omits a vast flood of “‘Literature of Business,” 
a flood which began to rise scarcely more than 
a decade ago, and is now only just beginning 
to get in motion. The value of lists like this 
one lies here—that they inevitably make it 
plain to at least a few of the workers in the 
business field, that every good idea, old or new, 
is going into print, and that if they ‘hope to win 
out as business workers, they must keep ever- 
lastingly at the reading of business literature. 


Principles of Salesmanship 


Addresses are omitted of those publishers which 
are well known to all good booksellers. 

Brief descriptive notes are added to titles only 
where the title itself does not quite definitely suggest 
the contents. 


Barrett, H.G. How To Sell More Goods. Secrets of 


successful salesmanship. 1918. Harper. $1.50. Many 
suggestions and ideas conveyed by anecdotes. 


Brisco, N. A. Fundamentals of Salesmanship. 
1916. Appleton. $1.60. 

Pa a. We 
Pub. ce. N. Y. 

Fowler, N. C. Practical Salesmanship, a treatise 
on the art of selling goods. 1914. Pitman & Sons, 
London. Ss. 

Hoover, S. R. Science and Art of Salesmanship. 
1916. Macmillan. $0.75. 

International Correspondence Schools. Sales- 
man’s Hand Book. 1913. Internat. Cor. Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. $o.50. A eats book of selling in- 
formation. 

Knack of Selling. 6v. 1913. Shaw, Chicago. $3. 

Leichter, E. Successful Selling. 1916. Funk. $.50 
Chapters on the approach, presentation and closing 
of sales. 

Maxwell, W. M. Salesmanship. 
$1. Essays on salesmanship. 

Moody, W. D. Men Who Sell Things. 1912. 
McClurg. $1. Observations and experiences of over 
twenty years as a traveling salesman, European 
buyer, sales manager, employer. 


Salesmanship. 1914. Merchant’s 


$1.50. 


1914. Houghton 


Roche, R. A. Salesmanship for Women. 1914. 
Ronald, N ae $1. 

Shively, N. O. U Book, Selling One’s Self. 1917. 
Shively ‘athe Bureau, 2205 State St., Chicago. 


Whitehead, Harold. Principles of Salesmanship. 
1917. Ronald, N. Y. $2.50. The most recent and 
thorough presentation of the subject. 

Scott, W. D. Influencing Men in Business; the 
peychology of argument and _ suggestion. 1916. 


onaid, N. Y. $1. 









Books for the Salesman 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 


Librarian, Free Public Library, Newark, New Fersey 


‘*PECIAL news bulletins for salesmen, issued 
\J weekly as part of the Dartnell Sales Ser- 
vice, by the Dartnell Corporation, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago, give good suggestions 
and are used by many salesmen to provide 
them with new selling ideas. A salesman’s 
self-analysis chart is supplied. Complete ser- 
vice, $4 a month, includes two copies of the 
Bulletin. 


Sources of Information 


HE Business Data Bureau Service, Kahn 
Bldg., Indianapolis, supplies a card index to 
business magazines, pamphlets and new books, 
$30 a year, cards sent monthly. It indexes 
many good things on salesmanship. Your firm 
or your public library may subscribe for this 
service. Any of the articles indexed can be 
bought of the Bureau. This service may well be 
worth what it costs. 
Many large firms issue manuals for their 
salesmen. Many of the suggestions and the 
rules for salesmen which they contain will be 


found of value in developing the methods of 


any salesman. The same is true of many of the 
house organs issued by sales departments or 
large firms. If not received by your own house 
you can get almost any of them by direct ap- 
peal or through your public library. 
salesmen’s house organs appeared in a recent 
special report of the Dartnell Corporation, 
Transportation Building, Chicago, called 
“Bulletins, house organs and special plans for 
building esprit de corps,’ The price of this 
report is one dollar. 


Selling Particular Lines 
Ae page would not contain a complete 


list of books and parts of books on selling 
particular lines. Good articles appear con- 
stantly in magazines and trade papers. At 
your public library such articles as you are 
specially interested in can be found, in a few 
minutes, through the Industrial Arts Index, 
Public Affairs Information Service, Business 
Digest, The Reader’s Guide. 


ADVERTISING 


Calkins, E. E. Sellers of Space; sellers of adver- 
tising. In his Business of Advertising, p. 
Appleton. $2. 


19-92. 
IglS. 


Chasnoff, J. E. Selling Newspaper Space. 1913. 
Ronald, ie $1.40. 
Johnson, A. P. Selling Advertising and Adver- 


of Advertising, v.6. 


Chicago. 


tised Goods. In his Library 
Cree Publishing Co. » 50 03 | Harvester Bldg., 
1911. Sold only in sets, $30. 


AUCTIONEERING 


Auction- 
1903. J. 


Johnson, Charles. Guide to Successful 
eering or How to Become an Auctioneer. 


A list of 






F. Drake & Co., 1006 S. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago. $.50. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Newmark, J. H. Automobile 
Salesmanship. 1915. Automo- 
bile Pub. Co., 612 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. $1.50. 

Newmark, J. H. Salesman- 
ship and the Prospect. In his 
Automobile Business, p. 46-70. 
1915. Automobile Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. $2. 


BANK SALESMANSHIP 


Colden, C. J. 
In Library of Business Practice, v. 
Shaw, Chicago. $1.35. 

Lewis, E. S. Department of New Business. In 
his Financial Advertising, p. 630-561. 1908. Levey 
Bros. & Co., State House Sq., Indianapolis. $5. 


Teaching People to Use the Bank. 
kip; 22-91. 191d: 


Books 
Fowler, N. C. Selling a Book; Book Agent. In 


his How to Sell. p. 123-133, p. 289-303. 1915. 
McClurg. $1. 
ComMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
Moody, W. D. Men Who Sell Things. 1911. 


McClurg. $1. 
Quinn, F. 
1909. Harper-Adams & Co., 


a Good 7a 


Neb. -50. 


W. How To Be 
Omaha, 


CoopPERATIVE SELLING 


Zimmerman, W. S. When Dealers Cooperate for 
Trade. In Library of Business Practice, v.5, p. 55- 
58. 1914. Shaw. $1.35. 

Export TRADE 
Aughinbaugh, W. E. Selling Latin America; a prob- 
lem in intern: ational salesmanship; what to sell and 
how to sell it. Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 


Mahony, P. R. Export Salesman. 1916. Busi- 
ness Training Corp., 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. Sold 
only in sets. Course in Foreign Trade, 12v. 


IgtS. 


“Fe 
$30. 


Foop 


In his Grocery 
78-83. 


Beeching, C. L. 1 
Business Organization 
Pitman. §s. 


*, Salesmanship. 
and Management. p. 


Technology. Selling 
section 12, 
Scranton, 


International Library of 
Food. In Selling as a Business Force, 
p. 113-116. International Cor. Schools, 
Pa. 1916. $5. 

GLass AND HARDWARE 


Lehmann, M. A. Department Store Merchan- 


dise Manuals: Glassware Department. 1917. Ron- 
ald, N. Y. $1.25. 
Soule, R. F. How To Sell Hardware. 1913. D. 


Williams Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


House FuRNISHINGS 


Hutchinson, E. L. Housefurnishing Department. 

1918. Ronald, N. Y. $1.25. 
INSURANCE 

Horner, W. M. Training for a Life Insurance 
Agent. 1917. Lippincott. $1.25 

Miller, W. Art of Canvassing; How to sell in- 
surance. 1912. Spectator Co., 135 William St.,_N. 
Y. $1.50 


Selling Methods: Fire Insurance. Shaw, Chicago. 


th 


1.50. 


Selling Methods: Life Insurance. Shaw, Chicago. 


1.50. 


th. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Takes more 
than this 

to puta 
Pioneer out 
of business 





Hil | 





' 
| HEtremendously 
i) fe steel wire that 
binds Pioneers pre- 
vents case-breakage as well 


Hi as theft of contents. The 
| tensile strength of the wires 





is brought into use. Enor- 
mous strains are withstood. 
The weights carried by 
Pioneer Boxes run as high 
as 600 pounds. The variety 
of commodities is endless 
—from canned goods to 
castings. 
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Pioneer Wire Bound Boxes 


stand up under the roughest hand- in shipping room and cut down 4 
ling, yet are 30% to 50% lighter the nail expense to one-tenth. | 
| than nailed cases. Cost no more Send for “Pioneer Service” and 
_ than nailed cases. They save labor learn what Pioneers will do for you. 


| Pioneer Box Company H 


1021 Elmore St., Crawfordsville, Ind. iH 
Plants at Plants at Ht 
Crawfordsville, Ind. | 


NN East St. Louis, Il. 





Bogalusa, La. | 
Georgetown, Miss. = 
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Have You Mastered 
these New Words? 





Bolsheviki ace 
fourth arm _—_sitank 
escadrille lorry 
camouflage Boche 
brisance Taube 
ukulele Freudian 
vitamine Rotarian 
barrage duvetyn 


and hundreds of others 


Are you still uncertain, and do 
you have a feeling of embarrass- 
ment when called upon to use 
these new words, and to pro- 
nounce them? Why not over- 
come this lack of information 
and class yourself with those who 
know; those who win success in 
all lines of activity. 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority”’ 


on questions about words, places, peo- 
ple, etc., is constantly used by hundreds 
of thousands of men and women as a 
necessary tool in their work, as a step- 
ping-stone to promotion and larger use- 
fulness, as a court of last appeal. We 
all value insurance. Why not insure 
‘against loss caused by errors in your 
use of English? Never before was the 
New International so urgently needed, 
and never before was it procurable at 
a price so relatively low. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms 2,700 Pages 

6,000 Illustrations Colored Plates 


30,000 Geographical! Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries 


Type-Matter is equivalent to that of a 
15-vloume encyclopedia. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS 
Write for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 


Free Pocket Maps if you mention 
“The Nation's Business” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





Gentlemen: Send specimen of Regular and India 
papers, Illus., terms, etc, with FREE Maps Per 
“The Nation’s Business.” 
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Open Door for World Trade 


(Continued from page 36) 


the open these objectionable and concealed 
discriminations. 

When we turn to the subject of possible ex- 
ceptions to the open door principle our subject 
becomes more controversial. Cases, however 
exist where geographical and even political 
ties will justify, even from an international 
standpoint, preferential arrangements or a 
customs union. Here, as in the case of con- 
cealed discriminations, we have a problem for 
international investigation and possibly de- 
cision. 


Machinery of An International League 


] OTH concealed discriminations and open 

exceptions to the general rule of the open 
door raise immediately the question of the ma- 
chinery to be adopted by nations for their joint 
action. We cannot here discuss the details of 
the League of Nations, but some phases of its 
possibilities should be suggested in relation to 
preferences and the open door. 

No international league will spring into ex- 
istence fullfledged. A plan too ambitious for 
the present time will destroy itself. Nations 
will not immediately yield up that degree of 
sovereignty which the more pretentious plans 
for a League of Nations call for. Years of edu- 
cation and experimentation are ahead of the 
world before the tradition, the sanction, and 
the international will come into being, which 
are necessary to make a comprehensive world 
state a success. 

The immediate problem is to determine the 
steps which now should be taken toward in- 
ternational government, for real progress de- 
pends on knowing how much the world will 
accept at the present stage of its development. 
The following proposals are, therefore, made 
as suggestive guides toward permanent peace: 

(a) That general principles, governing as 
many subjects as possible, be enumerated in 
general treaties signed by all the nations. For 
example, instead of leaving discriminations 
and preferences to nations bargaining two by 
two, or to special conferences, the nations 
should adopt by general treaty the principle 
of the open door and unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

(4) That there be established with ample 
funds to support them, a series of advisory 
and administrative commissions, whose duty 
it will be to investigate and give publicity to 
matters of international concern and to ad- 
minister any task laid on them by the final 
treaties. 

(c) That the peace treaty provide for the 
reassembling from time to time of the dele- 
gates of the nations and that at these periodic 
meetings these representatives have power on 
their own initiative, or on the recommenda- 
tion of any one of the international commis- 
sions, to revise or extend any provision of the 
final treaty, and submit their findings to the 
nations which they represent for ratification. 


International Commissions 


N the world out of which the great war 
sprang as inevitably as sparks fly upward, a 
nation aggrieved by shipping, trade, or finan- 
cial discriminations had only the alternative 
before it of submitting or retaliating. If it sub- 
mitted, it nursed its grievance into suspicion 
and hatred; if it retaliated, the world wit- 
nessed a commercial war which increased ill- 
feeling. The need was great, and now after 
the war is even greater for international com 
missions which will investigate and offer a 
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One of the Best 
Industrial 
Investments 


Ever Offered 


6'4 per cent 
to 
6! per cent 


First Mortgage Bonds 
of $500 and $1,000 


denominations. 


Assets nearly five times 
entire loan. 


Annual net earnings in 
excess of 50% amount 


of bond issue. 


Business well estab- 
lished and output 
largely sold ahead. 


Product is one of our 
most important neces- 
sities. 


Send for circular 


No. 1023 NB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Investment Value of “Allsteel” 
Office Furniture --- STEEL --- Filing Equipment 


ONSIDER the qualities which make 


GF Allsteel Office Furniture and Fil-, 


ing Equipment preferred as an invest- 
| ment. 

Under constant daily usage, Allsteel 
retains its clean cut lines, its freshness of 
appearance. It looks ever-new. 

It is not fuel for fire; it resists fire, 
affording protection for 
valuable records and docu- 





have no effect on the smooth, easy oper- 
ating qualities of its drawers. 

Allsteel will not warp, it will not sag 
—on the contrary, it looks to be, and is, 
the acme of business efficiency in the filing 
and storage of records. 

Investigate its value to you as a business 
investment. 


Write for a copy of 





ite General Fireproofing  e./ 


Youngstown, Ohio » 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, Seattle 





ne 





“The Allsteel Catalog.” 
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Multiplexing 


Marvel has followed marvel since 
Alexander Graham Bell invented his 
first simple telephone, the forerunner 
of the millions in use today. 


In these last four decades thousands 
of Bell engineers have developed a 
system of telephonic communication, 
so highly perfected that the same 
crude instrument which at the begin- 
ning could hardly carry speech from 
one room to another can now actually 
be heard across the continent. This 
is because of the many inventions 
and discoveries which have been 
applied to intervening switchboard, 
circuits and other transmitting mech- 
anism, 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step the 
structure of the art has been advanced 





' One Policy 


One System 


the Telephone 


—each advance utilizing all previous 
accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater impor- 
tance, perhaps, than that which has 
provided the multiplex system, by 
which five telephone conversations 
are carried on today simultaneously 
over one toll line circuit, or by which 
forty telegraphic messages can be sent 
over the one pair of wires. Asina 
composite photograph the pictures are 
combined, so the several voice waves 
mingle on the circuit to be again sepa- 
rated for their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development the 
Bell System obtains for the public a 
multiplied usefulness from its long 
distance plant and can more speedily 
and completely meet the needs of a 
nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the 
Department of the Interior, will tell 
you what the robust country west of 
the Mississippi is going to do to es- 
cape the slings and arrows of the war- 
to-peace period. The lessons this pro- 
gram contains for all parts of the 


Avoid the consequences of April First by start- 
ing the month with this issue in your office. 


RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS - 


United States will be set forth in the 
secretary's clear-cut and vigorous 
style. There also will be contribu- 
tions by Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, J. Ogden Armour, Harry 
A. Wheeler, Francis H. Sisson, and 
others. 
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solution to these commercial rivalries before 
they result in conflict. 

The Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
which has rendered such genuine service dur- 
ing the war, suggests the field for an inter- 
national shipping commission. The food and 
raw material executives of the allies may be 
regarded as the beginnings of the organization 
fer handling world problems concerning food 
and raw materials. 

Anarchy, before the war, reigned almost su- 
preme in international trade relations. Be- 
cause there were no international standards of 
competition, the only restraints on unfair 
practices by great export syndicates were 
those exercised by nations, and they were in- 
effective. 

An international trade commission could be 
of great service in making competition between 
nations fair. 

Investments and concessions in politically 
backward countries should also be under an 
advisory commission, which would view the 
problem in the light of international needs. 

An international tariff commission, as I have 
indicated, is imperative. It would act as an 
arbiter in tariff disputes between nations, give 
publicity to concealed discriminations, investi- 
gate and report on the economic phases of any 
exceptions to the general rule of equality of 
treatment and opportunity, and at stated time 
submit, as should the international commis- 
sions, its reports and findings to the reassem- 
bled delegates of the nations. 

[This article is an extract from a paper read 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association at Richmond, Virginia, De- 
cember, 1918, and printed in the Proceedings of 
the Thirty-first Annual Meeting, March, 1919— 
Tue Eptror.]} 


Walker D. Hines 


(Concluded from page 29) 


fathers that “that country is governed best 
which is governed least.” Yet he says “‘gov- 
ernment is a serious task; it is a big man’s job.” 
“The greatest defect in our system of govern- 
ment,” he has argued, “‘is its failure to fix re- 
sponsibility. We have outlived the necessity 
of longer heeding Montesquieu’s guarantee of 
democracy, a separation of legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions.” In other words: we must 
cease passing the buck in Washington, in our 
state legislatures, our county seats. This slang 
is not Mr. Hines’, though the thought is. 

As to politics, Mr. Hines is a Democrat. He 
confesses he is radical in his social thinking. 
He believes that the tndustrial processes of the 
United States would profit by being “‘social- 
ized”’ more than they are. As to a violent up- 
heaval in this country—well, no, because “‘we 
have at hand the means of coping with every 
crisis that can impend.” 

Mr. Hines’ first public message on taking 
office was a plea for a closer get-together, a 
better understanding of all sides of our rail- 
road problem. He favors Mr. McAdoo’s plan 
for testing out the new situation a few years 
longer. “I am studying it,” he says. “Con- 
gress should have an opportunity to study it. 
We must have the facts before we can pro- 
nounce.” 

A vigorous difference of opinion will not 
shock or disturb him. He will meet it calmly. 
He will generously and patiently examine 
every issue that is raised. He will go to the 
very bottom of this problem, as he has in the 
case of every other problem he has ever tack- 
led. And no one will get beneath him—or put 
it over him either. 
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THE BIG BUSINESS of 
the FUTURE isin ASIA 


The Great Wall typifies the scorn of ancient China for the Barbarians | 
of the Outer World. 


But more potent than the Great Wall are Mental Walls, barriers 
against intellectual commerce with the wider world. 


America is looking across the Pacific to pagodas and rice fields and 
sloping temple roofs. 


Asia plays an increasingly important part at the future Council Tables 
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Photo by Fredrick Moore 


In Barbaric Splendor the Walls of Peking Stand, 
a Monument to the Tartar Rulers of the 
Thirteenth-Century. China 





of the nations. 
It has tremendous man-power. 


It has vast potential wealth. 


Prepare yourself for the growing intimacy between Asia and America, 


by reading 


ASIA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 


Asi discusses the most immediate and far- 
reaching Eastern policies. Its articles inform 
as well as delight you. 

With Asia, you penetrate into unbeaten 
tracks of Mongolia and wind caravan-wise 
through Thibet and Persia. 

You learn under the guidance of experts, both 
Eastern and Western, the problems of gov- 
ernment, and the racial and national divi- 
sions of the Eastern countries—China, Japan, 
India,Turkey, every nation in Asia is brought 
to you in pictures and words. 

The magazine Asia widens your horizon so 
that the Main Street of your town will stretch 
out to the opulent and fabled East, to the 
suburbs of Bagdad, Peking, Singapore and 
Delhi. 

The Ancient East with its philosophy, re- 
ligion, art and commerce is coming into its 
own again. ; 

Let your family grow up with Asta which un- 
folds for them the snow-capped Himalayas, 
the long sweep of the Yangtse and the wide 
steppes of Siberia. 


FREE! 


A Map of Asia, 34x 38 Inches 


The best of its kind and worth more alone than the cost of membership and sub- 
scription to Asia, so say those who have seen it. It graphically tells its story, and 
at a single glance you can see the tremendous potential wealth of this vast conti- 
nent. It shows you the great resources of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, coal, silk, 
grain, cotton and other numerous resources and products, besides giving you the 


AsIA gives you a better understanding of 
world events and world problems. 


Germany’s dream of Asiatic domination 
is over. 


Now America awakens to its new position as 
a great world power—requiring all the genius 
of its people to understand and solve the dif- 
ficulties of international politics and world 
organizations, as well as to accept the vast 
possibilities now presented for material 
achievement through foreign commerce. 


The basis of such understanding is knowledge 
—a knowledge born out of sympathetic and 
vital interest in the life and development of 
other races. America must understand the 
Orient if a League of Nations or any kindred 
plan of international co-operation is to suc- 
ceed. America must know the Orient if 
the present period of material progress 
our country is now entering—the period 
of great foreign commerce and shipping 

-is to shine as brilliantly as the years 
of magnificent internal development we 
have seen. 


Our eyes must be overseas for peace and for 
prosperity. Europe knows how the East 
lives, thinks and acts. 


Do we? 


The American Asiatic Association 
Invites You to Membership 


President, LLOYD C. GRISCOM 


Former Minister to Japan 


Asta brings monthly into your home or office 
the Orient’s contributions to art, and industry, 
commerce and wealth, religion and thought, 
and the part it is to play 1 in the progress of 
civilization and world peace. 

Asta is not on general sale. The best way 
to receive it is through membership in the 
American Asiatic Association. Singly Asia 
sells for 35 cents. Through membership you 
receive Asia for one year and save $1.20. 


Sign and return the application form at once 
for the special offer. 


Secretary, American Asiatic Association, 


international and provincial boundaries, cities of first and second importance, main 


lines of railroads, caravan routes, etc. 


Name 


It is useful to you who wish to be informed about this great world to the business 


man engaged in any commercial field; to your children who will find it an excellent 


supplement to their studies. The supply is limited. This offer is, therefore, tem- 


porary. Mail the coupon at once for the special offer. 


Address. 


627 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I desire to become an Associate Member of the 
American Asiatic Association. I send $3.00 for one 
year’s dues, and of this amount $2.75 will be used for 
payment on a year’s subscription for the magazine, 
ASIA. Send FREE, carefully wrapped the invaluable 


map of Asia, 34” x 38’, showing economic resources. 


Business or ProfesstO@ soc ice cin sands 0.00 e eee 


N. B. March, ’19 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The Nation’s Business 


The nation’s business is not simply the business that 
is transacted in the Government departments at 
Washington. 

The nation’s business is the aggregate of the activi- 
ties of every individual business unit. 

The way in which you and your neighbor conduct 
your business is truly part of the nation’s business. 

The sum total of your efficiency and theirs, the 
impression you make upon the world and the pros- 
perity you enjoy as an individual, depends in no small 
measure upon an enlightened appreciation of the 
basic principles on which all sound and _ successful 
business is founded. 

And whether it be the nation’s business at Wash- 
ington or the nation’s business as a great manufacuring, 
wholesaling and retailing nation among nations- 

Whether it be the nation’s steel business, or the 
nation’s cotton business or the nation’s live stock 
business, or the nation’s shoe business— 

In every case it is the nation’s business and your 
business to understand the vital importance of account- 
ing and figures—of automatic calculation —of legible 
and trust-worthy records, both as a record of the past 
and as a guide for the future. 
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FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
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| ms 
—and Your Business 


Whatever your business may be, you cannot escape 


Y from the necessity of figuring. The familiar little 
i signs, +, —, X, +, enter into the very root and branch 
of your entire business system; and it is around these 


four signs so significant in every sort and kind of trans- 
action in every sort and kind of business, that the 
entire Burroughs organization is built. 


Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines truly stand for convenient, quick, accurate, 
automatic and reliable handling of the countless bigger 
problems that must be solved by thousands and 
thousands of business concerns, from the smallest 
retailer to the greatest manufacturer. 


Therefore, this subject is one which points to a 
decided moral, not only for you, as an American, 
interested in everything which will improve the 
efficiency of American business in general, but as an 
individual, manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer in- 
terested in the better profit that better methods will 

A bring forth in your own business. 





FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
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The Tanks That Kept i 
The Home Wheels Turning i 
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Every returned soldier has the right to demand his place in industry. Every - 

wheel must be kept turning to provide it for him. - 

b 

The service of the tank car, fulfilling multiplied demands; supplying fuel 

oil, lubricant and liquid raw materials will quicken the nation’s activities p 

in every direction. ge 
) a 


Standard Tank Cars will be found more than equal to this responsibility. 
Built for serviceability under all demands. In material and workmanship : 
they incorporate all that is modern and best in Tank car construction. 
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TANK CARS BUILT, REPAIRED AND REBUILT t 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES . 
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| Write any office for particulars, specifications, blue prints and any engineering information : 
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4 OFFICES: . 
a New York St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia P 
Woolworth Building Wright Building Peoples Gas Building 108 South Fourth Street ° 
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Making $15-A-Day Men 
(Continued from page 16) 


reductions in wastage and ten percent. less 
wage cost per gross in the training department 
than with workers of the same ability who 
were put directly into the shop and taught by 
the old method. 

A great rubber foot-wear company with 
many plants finds that in its simple product 
the training department eliminates many 
would-be employees of good general capacity 
but without the particular aptitudes which its 
processes require. 

Large scale knit goods employers estimate 
that the time of training new workers in their 
simple processes is shortened by periods vary- 
ing from forty to sixty percent. Indeed, it is 
found in the simple trades that great numbers 
have been admitted and have later gone away 
in distress and given their companies bad 
names Simply because they were not fitted to 
these occupations. These men should have 
been eliminated in training departments. 


An airplane factory eliminated one-tenth of 
all new employees in the training department 
with the result that the turnover of the trained 
workers who went into the factory was one 
percent. a month against twelve to fifteen per- 
cent. arhong the old workers. The trained 
workers also sometimes produced a third more 
than the old workers. 

Since the armistice many training depart- 
ments are being used solely for the upgrading 
of regular employees, as no new workers are 
needed. 

The U. S. Training Service has published 
records from some of our most celebrated fac- 
tories. Some of these records show workers 
doing so poorly that they should be discharged 
but who are retained for various reasons. Some 
of them were taken into the training depart- 
ment and in eight days were brought to fair 
production, and in the following three weeks 
to the maximum production which the com- 
pany expects from its best workers and for 
which it gives an extra bonus. One group that 
averaged 186 pieces per hour was raised to 332 
in eight days of training and 396 in another 
three weeks. Imagine the satisf ction of both 
the worker and the employer! 

As a test this company compared two work- 
ers whose production was 160 pieces per hour. 
It left one of them in the f .ctory. He made no 
gain in 21 days. The other was taken into the 
training department for that period and in two 
weeks reached 233 pieces per hour and at the 
end of the 21 days exceeded 310 pieces, which 
was the company’s maximum expectation for 
highly skilled workers on that special post! 

The foremost manuficturer in the country 
in another line had the usual trouble in getting 
tool makers. He gets better and cheaper tools 
now from men earning one dollar per hour than 
he got before and is training all his tool makers 
to earn this $1. He first sent into his training 
department those who continued to get about 
seventy cents. After bringing those up he took 
the next lowest, and so on. He is not zfraid to 
pay one dollar for twice what sixty cents used 
to give him. 

A great automobile plant is equipping two 
floors 600 feet long as training departments 
and proposes to put every new employee 
through this department which trains ma- 
chinists, tool makers, draftsmen and account- 
ants. He has tested training for a year. 

For years it was a rule at the Krupp works 
at Essen thus to try out every new employee 
in the training department. Germany never 
bets on faces at the employment gate. She 
tries them out, as many employers are plan- 
ning to do here now. 


England and France have filled their plants 
with American machinery and adopted Ameri- 
can methods. Their wages are half ours or less, 
yet per capita output is greater. 

We must have a great volume of foreign 
trade, and to get it we must have a unit cost 
as low as any. Less than half of a fair day’s 
output per man is impossible and ruinous. 

It is so unusual for the leaders in manufac- 
turing and in labor to work heartily for the 
same object that many manufacturers will 
wonder if it is now possible, but it is a fact that 
they are so doing now. They do not all work 
together but each works in his own field. 

The Training Service has long-time produc- 
tion experts in each great industrial district, 
and not one of these men talks or thinks any- 
thing but training. Differences of opinion in 
other matters are never recognized. Many 
great open shop employers are acting as special 
representatives of the Training Service in their 
sections and therefore are sponsors for good 
faith. Representatives of labor are equally 
single-minded - and earnest—an unbelievable 
situation a few skeptics will say, who may not 
have the courage to participate or investigate. 
Cooperation in this work is bringing new light 
and new hopes to all thus joined together. 

The war has taught us something. Manage- 
ment and labor won the war and are out to win 
again—together. 

Eight or ten of the largest associations of 
manufacturers are naming special committees 
to cooperate with this Service. In each major 
trade represented by these associations the 
Training Service either has or will have special 
training experts recommended by the associate 
committees of manufacturers who will develop 
methods of training in each trade at the expense 
of the Service. 


Our Greatest Resource 


HE mere money value of the human efh- 

ciency, the brain and muscle of the American 
working people, is carefully estimated at about 
$250,000,000,000. This is five times the value 
of all other natural resources combined! In- 
deed, it is sometimes estimated as equal to the 
entire national wealth. 

At best we shall have to give up a great 
share of the foreign trade we have recently en- 
joyed. We shall have to give up the greater 
part of the remainder unless we almost im- 
mediately develop the skill, the natural versa- 
tility, and the good will of the workers. No 
man can give good will and be happy who only 
half knows his job. A man likes to do what he 
can do well. He hates to do what he does poor- 
ly or without understanding. 

In a Chicago fictory making special cutting 
tools, fixtures, and so forth, a worker was away 
sick. A newly-trained operator was put at his 
machine and got out twenty-two parts per day 
as against the old worker’s four. In another 
f:ctory the trained workers were scattered 
throughout the shop and by example improved 
the production of the whole shop. 

One of the saddest features regarding the 
g,000 unemployable machinists mentioned at 
the beginning of this article is the statement of 
the government employment agent that 
“thousands of these men were almost good 
enough; they just missed it.” 

With all the fervor and intelligence with 
which American manufacturers fought ~- the 
Hun they should now, with a training depart- 
ment in each factory, fight this incubus of un- 
employment, “hiring and firing” and ignor- 
ance. The ‘“‘almost good enough” who are un- 
employed and the seventy-five percent. who 
are employed and giving less than half of a 
fir day’s production can be, and in a few 














Protect Your 
Capital 


N making an investment, 

. ordinary caution sug- 
gests that you seek the 
best advice. 


There are many persons 
who would have less to 
regret if they had consulted 
trustworthy bond distribu- 
tors before investing. Such 
advice costs nothing; it may 
be worth a great deal. 


The experienced bond 
men at the head of our 
various departments and in 
charge of our Correspon- 
dent Offices will be glad to 
suggest investments suited 
to your individual needs. 


Our current offerings 
will be furnished upon re- 
quest for H. roo. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


Uptown Orrice: 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Third Street 


Correspondent Offices in 35 Cities 


Bonds—Short Term Notes—Acceptances 
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Permanent Kreolite Floors Installed Without Stopping Production 


Gemmer Manufacturing Company re-surfaces 13,725 sq. ft. of old floors while work goes on 


Many factory managers find themselves 
facing serious factory floor problems. 


They realize that holes and worn places 
in their floors are stopping full force pro- 
duction, wrecking factory trucks and taking 
top speed out of employees. 


The solution of these difficulties lies in re- 
surfacing old worn floors with permanent 
Kreolite Wood Blocks. 


They may be installed without confusion, 
while work goes on uninterrupted. 


Once down they actually “outlast the 
factory,” so great is their resistance against 
wear and tear. 


Thoroughly impregnating the well sea- 
soned selected blocks with Kreolite Pre- 
servative Oil by our own patented process, 
absolutely insures them against decay. 


Only the tough end grain wood fibre is 
exposed in our method of laying. 


Kreolite floors cannot splinter, chip or 
crumble. They are there to stay. 


They are so warm, resilient and satis- 
factory that every man in the factory ap- 


preciates their comfortable feeling under- 
foot and works the better for it. 


There is no substitute for Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors. No other material is nearly 
so permanent, resilient and quiet. 


Here is the way our technical men solved 
the Gemmer Manufacturing Company’s 
floor problems. 


Their floors consisted of 2” yellow pine 
untreated sub-flooring, topped with %” 
hard maple, mill type construction floor, 
which had become splintered and _ prac- 
tically useless through heavy factory 


traffic. 


We advised Kreolite grooved blocks for 
re-surfacing. These were placed directly 
on the maple flooring except in worn spots, 
which were leveled up before the blocks 
were laid. 


The joints were filled with Kreolite pitch 
through the grooves and formed a solid, 
waterproof and wearproof floor. 


This was done under the personal super- 
vision of one of our Engineers without stop- 
ping production. 


Commenting upon this work the Gemmer 
Manufacturing Company of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, writes: ‘“We found it possible to instal 
this floor without shutting down our as- 
sembling department.” 


As evidence that the installation was en- 
tirely satisfactory The Gemmer Manu- 
facturing Company have since placed two 
additional orders amounting to 24,525 sq. 
ft. of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 


Our technical men may be of service in 
solving your factory floor problems. If so 
their services will be gladly given without 
obligation to you. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are espe- 
cially adapted for use in machine shops, 
foundries, warehouses, loading platforms, 
area ways, roundhouses, paper mills, tan- 
neries, stables and garages. 


For more complete information, our book 
on Kreolite Factory Floors contains facts 
of interest to Construction Engineers, 
Architects, Industrial Executives and Con- 
tractors. We will be glad to send you this 
book upon request. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities. 
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places are being, transformed into happy and 
satisfactory producers. 

A great Massachusetts company is taking 
regular employees into the training depart- 
ment, and in eight weeks, without loss in pro- 
duction, is making them competent on every 
major machine in the plant. Think of the 
value of new versatility like this! 

The transformation by training, if general, 
would increase the returns from labor more 
than $1,000,000,000 per year with an equal 
saving in overhead. This new margin would af- 
ford a happy readjustment of wages, profits, 
and sales prices, and nothing else will. 

Manufacturers have been frightened from 
training by the “education” bugaboo, a moun- 
tain of mist. They have thought good training 
to be beyond their power. They know that 
three and four year tradeschool and appren- 
tice courses are not within the reach of the 
multitude. Only now they are discovering 
that training is as simple as learning to eat 
with a fork. The workman is trained for one 
department and later, if wanted in another, he 
returns to the training department to be fitted 
for the other position. Education is thus a con- 
tinuous process making every adjustment and 
always keeping the force fit. 

The separate training department will not 
fit all plants. It shields the learners. One“su- 
perintendent said: ‘““What’s the use of a par- 
tition anyway?” He removed it. As a result 
all the ills of the shop affected the learners, and 
morale declined. It is better to teach to do 
perfectly and then follow up each learner in 
the factory and insist on the same performance 
there. 

However, the plant and the nature of the 
product determine the method in each case; 
but that training can and must be organized 
as a definite and great factor in every business 
is the judgment of so many leading manufac- 
turers and associations as to warrant an appeal 
to every producer to investigate at once and to 
do his share. The results already attained 
should induce every association of commerce 
and of manufacturers to get all the facts and 
courageously pass upon them. We are in for 
quick readjustment or increasing maladjust- 
ment. 


Industry’s War Foundlings 


(Continued from page“19) 


times. The Government has not the authority 
to impose import embargoes. Exemption from 
internal taxation, or special privilege in this 
regard, is generally considered an inexact and 
unscientific method of favoring certain in- 
terests. Government production in normal 
times is often fraught with political difficulties, 
and existing laws would make it hard for the 
Government to place large standing orders 
with certain manufacturers or interests to in- 
sure stability of market for some of the essen- 
tial materials in future years. 

Other difficulties of determining at this time 
a permanent and uniform line of state action 
for the future, grow out of the fact that indus- 
trial forces are never stable. Within a few 
weeks conditions may change in such a way as 
to eliminate orfe of the commodities mentioned 
in this discussion as pivotal, or to add others 
not now apparent in our search for key indus- 
tries. New methods of production, new sources 
of supply, new lines of demand—these factors 
contribute to constant mutations in industrial 
conditions. Besides, who in this particular pe- 
riod of world readjustment can foresee the de- 
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Majestic Ham, Bacon and Lard 






O prepare and distribute the necessities 
of life carries with it a great responsibility. 
To meet this responsibility demands two 
essentials—a policy, and an organization able 
to carry out that policy. 
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Our policy toward each user of our products 
is expressed in our slogan “The Wilson Label 
Protects Your Table.” Thisis our code. It is 
our pledge. The Wilson YY -shaped label is 
your guaranty that back of it is all the honesty 
of purpose, skill and expert ability humanly 
possible. It means that every Wilson product 
is selected, handled and prepared with the 
respect due the foods you will serve at your 
own table. 
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This respect governs our work. Your own 
mother could not be more careful, more 
thoughtful or have more consideration for 
your enjoyment when she prepares the favor- 
ite dish for the family. 
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The Wilson organization is one of thinkers— 
men able to make the Wilson policy genuine. 
We use our machinery to manufacture; we 
use thought in our management and our dis- 
tribution. No man who is not capable of 
taking the customer’s viewpoint is big enough 
or broad enough to share in the management 
of this company. 
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Our guaranty of Wilson products is uncon- 
ditional. That is the only guaranty worth 
while, and when we make it we rely upon 
the fairness of every user of our products. 
We have found our customers fair, and we 
mean that they shall always find us just the 
same way—and that our label shall stand for 
this policy of ours unfailingly. 
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We like to feel that the people who ask for 
Wilson products are our friends. We value 
their comment—whether praise or criticism. 
It helps us to continue to build this institution 
and to hold the confidence of the public. 


your quanantee™ 





CHICAGO 


Certified Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meat Products 
and Oleomargarine 





Clearbrook Dairy Products 
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By Simply Pressing 
A Button 


The Manufacturer can make known his product 


everywhere with the Poster 








To his sales force he simply speaks the word. In the space of days or weeks 
a great picture appears like magic on thousands of poster boards from coast 
to coast. Every one of the boards has been selected on the basis of the num- 
ber and kind of people who pass it daily; and from these boards all material 
that is not first-class and unobjectionable is rigidly excluded. 


It was done simply and easily—by a word to the great clearing house of 


poster advertising that acts as the nerve center for the big national poster 
advertising machine. It was done with the skilled help of experts who are 
in close and intimate contact with every poster board company in the coun- 
try. This poster advertising clearing house has on file exact information on 
that and every other essential point. In addition it is in touch with the 
greatest artists and the best lithographic firms, and with every advertising 
bureau of importance. 


That is why a word does the business. That is why the pressing of a button 
can set the whole machine in motion. It is all there, coordinated, organized, 
ready for use. 


Archimedes said that if he could have a lever sufficiently long, with a ful- 
crum and a place to stand, he could move the earth. The man who presses 
that button, and so puts in motion the vast machinery of the poster adver- 
tising clearing house, does a thing that makes the dream of the great mathe- 
matician seem all but commonplace. For he moves, not the ponderable 
earth, not the substance of things seen and felt, but rather the hearts and 
the minds of millions of men. 


He does it by pressing a button. He does it with a picture. He does it by 
using a harnessed force. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Bester Advertising in the United States and Canada 
& West 4O«wk Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa. 


OFFICES IN 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


Canadian Representative 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO, TORONTO, CANADA 
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portant industrial infants in five years from 
now, or how we should do it? 

All these conditions—the positive as well as 
the uncertain—seem to point to one conclu- 
sion: That there should be some permanent 
government agency to study the entire prob- 
lem progressively, to formulate policies and 
to frame schemes for promotion of key indus- 
tries with due regard to general and particular 
phases of public interest. To a limited degree 
it should have executive functions. It might 
use some of the instruments of action already 
mentioned. 

This body—let us call it a Special Industries 
Board—might have duties similar to those of 
the Tariff Commission, to study domestic and 
foreign conditions. It might partake of the 
natures of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
late War Industries Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Department of Commerce and the 
Treasury. It might consist of a representative 
from each of these departments, and one from 
the State Department to assist in problems 
requiring knowledge of the trend of develop- 
ment of international relations. Its member- 
ship on its staff should include industrial and 
commercial experts. Perhaps the functions of 
the Tariff Board might be enlarged to make 
the Board a suitable body. 

Whether or not such a body be created, our 
industrial war infants and our business babies 
of the future must be dealt with individually. 
Each will require special nourishment, sepa- 
rate treatment, thoughtful care. So at this 
time the most sound suggestion seems to be 
that we have some sort of a government 
mothering board. Thus the essential babies 
may thrive and not be coddled. 


Trade Truths That Hurt 


(Concluded from page 54) 


to the fact that we cannot at present build 
them. We want great ship yards and work for 
them to do but all that will come in time with 
the development of a merchant marine. First 
get the ships and put them in operation quick- 
ly.” 

When this war came, the German ships were 
in all the waters of the whole world. Today our 
President goes to Europe on a German ship of 
a kind that not a single yard in this country 
could have built before the war. 

We want the barriers removed from our 
shipping. Today if a vessel of given tonnage 
flying the American flag goes through the Pan- 
ama Canal, it pays a good deal more in tolls 
than another ship of the same tonnage flying 
a foreign flag—and it is our own canal at that. 
It is absurd that our Government should so 
measure our own tonnage as to exact from our 
ships heavy penalties. 

We have the same difficulty with wages and 
other costs. If we are going to have commerce 
with the world we must have these restrictions 
taken off the shipping industry. There is no 
other help for it. 

This leads to another point. If we are going 
to have foreign trade we must have some bet- 
ter financial and selling methods than we have 
had. It is strange how some people in this 
country think they can get foreign trade. They 
sit down in New York, or some other American 
city, and prepare a circular in English, quoting 
something in pounds or gallons and in Ameri- 
can dollars, f. o. b. New York, and send the 
circulars down to South American countries 
where they speak nothing but Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. Then they sit down and wait for 
orders. 

Even if anybody gets the circular translated 
it remains Greek to him. The way he wants to 
buy is in kilos or litres, and in the money of his 
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own country, f. o. b. his own port. How did 
the Germans get South American trade? It is 
an interesting story. 

A good many years ago, when the Germans 
made up their minds that they were going to 
do business in South America, they made a 
cartel—always a cartel! They employed a 
number of men representing various industries 
—one for textiles, one for hardware, and so on 
—and they said: “Now, boys, go to South 
America and study the whole situation. You 
are not to sell a thing. Get samples of all the 
print cloths with the colors, weights, widths; 
do likewise with reference to all other indus- 
tries you represent. Tell us why these goods 
are called for in South America, and be sure 
and give us all the information about prices, 
credits, etc.” These agents spent two solid 
years in accumulating this information. They 
went back to Germany and reported the facts; 
and then the Germans moved on the South 
American business—and got it. Why shouldn’t 
they? There is no other possible way to do it. 

We must have a better system of exchange 
—getting our money to this country—than 
now exists. We must not be at the mercy of 
foreign bankers and foreign banking methods. 
Fortunately some cf our great banks are 
reaching out into foreign countries to estab- 
lish financial systems; depositories where 
money can be deposited and transferred with- 
out heavy loss of exchange, to enable us easily 
to carry on our financial operations. 

There is another thing we must do if we are 
to have foreign trade. At home we must learn 
to deal in foreign securities. Go into the Lon- 
don stock market and look at the stocks cur- 
rently traded in there. You will find most un- 
familiar names—tea plantations in Ceylon, 
rubber plantations in South America and In- 
dia, railways of which you have never heard. 

About fifteen years ago I talked with a very 
intelligent, observant gentleman who had 
traveled extensively all over the world. “Tell 
me,” I said, “what American products have 
you found universally in your travels.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “lots of them.” 

“What are they?” I asked. ‘““Name them.” 

He replied: “Singer sewing machine, Rem- 
ington typewriter, Eastman kodak, Vacuum 
oil.” 

“Ts that all?” I said. 

“Yes,” he returned, “‘that is all.” 

Who has the rest of the trade? The Ger- 
mans, the English—just a few American spe- 
cialties on universal sale all over the world— 
and the Germans and English taking all the 
rest. 

If we want to get foreign trade we must go 
after it. We cannot do it by sitting at home. 

If we are going to get foreign trade, we must 
go after it in an intelligent, wise, systematic 
way, and have, on the ground, proper organiza- 
tions with the necessary capital. If we once 
wake up to the problem I am sure America 
will not continue to lag behind other nations 
in the overseas trade. 


On page 66 of the February Nation’s Busi- 
ness, the announcement was made that the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States would be held in St. Louis 
just before the annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council in Chicago. This was 
an error. The convention of the National For- 
eign Trade Council will be April 24, 25, and 
26, while the meeting of the National Chamber 
will follow it on April 29, 30, and May 1. 
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Our Foreign Department 








is equipped in every detail to handle your foreign bus- 
iness intelligently and efficiently. 
Bills negotiated and handled for collection. 


Cable orders of payment executed in all parts 
of the world. 


Commercial Letters of Credit granted. 
Drafts issued on all points. 

Foreign monies bought and sold. 
Contracts for exchange concluded. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ 
Checks issued. 


We will be pleased to supply information regarding 
any foreign financial transactions. 


The 
First National Bank 


of Boston 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $27,000,000 
Resources . . Over $250,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Put the 
Power of Emphasis 


Into Your Letters 
Just as you do with the Spoken Word! 














** Many 
Typewriters 
In One! ’’ 


“Just Turn the Knob” 


on the 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


‘““‘WRITING MACHINE” 


- - and you have a 


DIFFERENT STYLE OF TYPE 


You can increase the effectiveness of you 
letters by putting the power of emphasis intc 
your typewritten work—if you use the great 
interchangeable-type typewriter, the Mul- 
tiplex. 


; You can emphasize the important parts by chang- 
ing instantly from one style of type to another—as ir- 
dicated here: 


No Other Typewriter Can Do This: 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND'S 
Instantly changeable type 
Many styles, many Languagcs 
Two types or languages always in the machin 


Gut Cun thie af J to chance 


_ Because of the distinctive beauty of Multiplex writ- 
ing, you can put character and individuality into your 
letters The impression of every letter is the same, and 
the alignment is perfect. 


The Multiplex is unlike any other typewriter—there 
are over 365 different type-sets, including all lan- 
guages, to select from. 


The Multiplex has mary exclusive features which 
place it in a class by itself. 


It is revolutionizing typewriting. Let us tell you 
more about it. 


Also—A PORTABLE Model 
For Traveling—for Home. Weighs only 11 Ibs. 
Full capacity. Ask for special folder. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


It will show you how, with the Multiplex, you can 
write with the same convincing force that you use 
in speaking—an exclusive feature of the Multiplex. 
And hcw, by “JUST 
TURNING THE KNOB’ 
you can drive home with 
strength of accent the full- 
ness of your argument. 
We will also send you our 
pamphlet, “The 
President and His 
Typewriter.”’ 


























Hammond Typewriter_Co.. 577-a East 69th St. New York 
Gentlemen—Please send your Free Book and pam- 
phiet, ‘“The President and His Typewriter."’ 






Name 
Address 
Occupation 
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Is The World League 
Good Business ? 


(Concluded from page 21) 


This question of taxation is coming home to 
the business man as a factor in cost of produc- 
tion more than ever before. This war proved 
the possibility of a colossal disaster, even in so 
far advanced a civilization as ours was. We 
admit this to our bitter sorrow. Now, if as an 
aftermath we leave the world with no greater 
protection than we have had in the past, it 
will lead to a period of uncertainty such as 
modern civilization never has known. When 
will the next one come? What will it be in pro- 
portion to the last? 

Countries would have to arm more than be- 
fore, even in this country. We, as the richest 
country in the world, would have to be in a 
position to protect ourselves. The cost and its 


| burden on our business and on the world would 


in turn be enormous. This country has been 
one of high manufacturing costs, our scale of 
living being different. And costs would be- 
come still higher. 


Taking Care of the Surplus 
EANWHILE, even before the war,we had 


enormously developed our machinery for 
production in this country. Greatly amplified 
means of production are not embarrassing if the 
means of communication with the backward 
countries of the world are easy and reasonably 
cheap, the latter make possible the absorption 
of the products of manufacturing nations. 
But their ability to absorb means invest- 
ment in such countries. Investment is neces- 


BUSINESS 








sary to their development and the invest- | 
ment in turn means stability of conditions. In | 
the past militaristic power was used by various | 
nations to stabilize the investments of their | 


nationals. 


The method was this: The surplus funds of a | 


nation went in through the medium of its busi- 


ness men and bankers to the exploitation of | 


some type of concession and the weak govern- 
ments gave unusual inducements. If the gov- 
ernments were not stable or relations with a 


neighbor were uncertain, the more powerful | 
nation attained its objective by means of the | 


warship and the landing force. 

In the last twenty years that method of ob- 
taining and protecting investment abroad 
through the dominance of weaker nations by 
the more powerful did not obtain to anything 
like the extent it did two or three decades ago. 


But, nevertheless, it was about the only means | 


for protection of investments. 

Now, the United States did not do this to 
any considerable extent because the public 
sentiment of the country would not support it. 
There was no popular support for the plan of 
sending warships to the lesser nations to pro- 
tect investments of Americans. Our people 
have not been ready for it. They did not be- 
lieve in it. And yet from the economic stand- 
point that development was necessary. 

The new League of Nations really is a re- 
markably good start. We have made a really 
big beginning. The same criticisms offered 
against this plan were offered against the first 
draft of the Constitution of the United States. 
It is only the application of much the same 
idea on an international scale. There is noth- 
ing fundamentally new. The idea is very old 
and it has taken the Great War to make a real 
start on it. You will notice too, as an indica- 
tion of the growing distrust in the world in the 
use of military power that thus far the only 
direct power they employ is the economic 
power—a tremendously effective power. 
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This 160 Page Book 





Describing 


Moore’s 
Loose Leaf 
Systems 


With reproductions of forms 
for keeping accounts and rec- 
ords of all sorts for every kind 
of business, packed with in-  — 
formation of the utmost value ~ 
to manufacturers, jobbers, whole- = 
salersf retailers, bankers, lawyers, = 
advertising, sales and office man- 
agers, physicians, engineers, archi- 
tects, accountants, solicitors, real 
estate and insurance men, railroad 
and steamship companies. 
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If you keep accounts or written 
records of any,kind, you need this 
book. The information it contains 
may be worth hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars to you. Yet 
it is absolutely free to you for_the 
asking. 

It will show you scores of ways in which 3 
you can simplify and facilitate the han- 
ling of accounts and other business records 
—how you can save time—needless dup- 
lication—drudgers and brain-fag—make 
your records instantly available—save 
50% of the cost of keeping them. 

Send for your copy—at once. No obli- 
gation incurred, or even implied. 


HAL 


John C. Moore Corporation 





Manufacturers of 


Loose Leaf Record Books, 
Post and Clutch Binders 
and Bound Books 


1042 STONE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE is the deep water gateway for three great railroad systems—the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Western Maryland—connecting with all of the great trade 
centres of the United States. 








All raw materials—products in process of manufacture—manufactured goods—tools— 
plants and equipment are exempt from taxation. 





The gateway to the South, and 150 miles nearer Chicago and the Middle West than any 
other seaport city—Baltimore is closer to the supply of domestic raw materials and markets 
than any other city on the Atlantic Coast. 


By reason of this BALTIMORE enjoys a freight differential over Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, to and from the West, of from $10 to $30 per car—depending on the 
freight classification. 


BALTIMORE is 1,369 miles nearer to the Panama Canal than San Francisco. It is the near- 
est to Cuba and the East Coast ports of South America of all the large Atlantic ports of the 
United States. 

Coal is delivered at Sparrow’s Point, BALTIMORE, at 20c. per gross ton less than at 
| Bethlehem, Pa., or other cities similarly situated. 








Gas for fuel is the cheapest on the Atlantic Coast, because piped in large part from the coke 
ovens of Schwab’s great Penn-Mary Steel plant. 





BALTIMORE has an ample fuel oil supply equaling that of any port in the country—this 
supply comes from direct pipe lines and is furnished by competing and independent companies. 





Electricity—generated at the great Hydro Plant on the Susquehanna River—-offers the 
most flexible and cheapest power on the Atlantic Coast. 


Col. Albert M. Miller, U. S. A., (in command) Zone Supply and Port Storage Officer at Bal- 
timore, says: “There is a decided advantage in Baltimore over that of the northern ports in both 
| freight differentials and in the ease and speed with which supplies can be received and floated.” 
\ Continuing, he says, ‘‘There is no other port that has the railroad and natural harbor facilities 
combined as possessed by the City of Baltimore.” 


Locate your plant in BALTIMORE. Build your warehouse in BALTIMORE. Establish 
a branch in BALTIMORE. 


Say the word and I will send an expert to your plant to consult about your specific require- 
ments and how Baltimore’s advantages will meet your needs. 








In the meantime, write for your copy of that most interesting book ““Baltimore’s Advantages”’ 
—a line will bring it. 
JAMES H. PRESTON, Mayor. 


Address Department 39, City Hall, Baltimore 
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WELLS BROTHERS for Construction 
SONY? 


Reasons Why 


You Will Save Money By 
Employing Us To Build 


\ X JE build on the basis of Actual Cost plus 


a fixed fee for our services. You receive 
the advantage of every saving in material 
and labor cost. 


Rl Under our cost-contract, you check and 


——— Se approve all sub-contracts and material pur- 


Riggs Building, Washington, D. C 





N 1912 we built the 

Riggs Building, Wash- 
ington, the home of the 
U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Nation’s 
Business. President Wilson 
is a frequent patron at 
Keith’s Theatre, which 
occupies part of the 
building. 














UR organization has 
made an_ excellent 
record with the U. S. 
Housing Corporation and 
the Construction Division 
of the U. S. Army. We 
have built 174 industrial 
houses at Hammond, Ind. 
for the Housing Corpora- 
tion which was about to 
award us additional con- 
tracts for houses at South 
Bend, Ind.,and Muskegon, 
Mich., when the armistice 
was signed. 











Some of the Hammond houses are shown below 


chases before they are closed, and audit all 
bills and pay-rolls before they are paid. 


You can rely upon our figures as your 
basis for financing. Our estimates are accurate and dependable; 
our costs do not overrun our estimates. 

Our complete co-operation with architect and engineer, to 
make the building fit your needs, will give you the benefit of 
our fifty years experience in construction. 

Your building operations can start while detailed plans are 
in progress—saving time and insuring earliest occupancy. 

Our field forces are experienced, energetic and reliable. By 


thorough team work, we have made unusual speed records. 
A building under construction is not earning money for you. 


You may learn of our integrity and ability and the unusual 
character of our organization, from our clients among the 
leading firms of the country. 


Call us for early consultation. Write for our booklet, “The 


Art of Building Within the Estimate.” 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 
BUILDERS 


914 Monadnock Building, Chicago 
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Prices Declining 


(Continued from page 46) 


and they are not all back yet. There is a gen- 
eral disposition to provide employment in 
some form or another by common action, by 
individuals and the Government, both State 
and Federal, rather than wait the ‘slow process 
of natural evolution, which in common phrase 
has to go through a period of liquidation before 
demand again appears general as the forerun- 
ner and constructive factor of the coming era 
of prosperity. The principal difficulty, so far 
as the individual is concerned, is the instinc- 
tive feeling that a period of falling prices is an 
unfitting and uneconomical time in which to 
embark in constructive and development work. 


Labor Efficiency Improves 
EANWHILE the labor situation is further 


complicated by an increasing number of 
strikes, in many cases for shorter hours, and 
in others, paradoxically enough, for higher 
wages. The efficiency of labor is rising because 
other jobs can no longer be had for the asking, 
and there is a sober realization that the days 
of unduly high priced emergency wages have 
gone for good. Reductions in prices of certain 
finished articles are due to the fact of this 
greater efficiency in labor and not to reduced 
wages, of which practically nothing is heard. 
Many employers have frankly stated to their 
men that present wages must be accompanied 
with greater efficiency and the appeal has 
gone home so that there is reduced cost of op- 
eration in such cases. The tribe of young boys 
and girls, who were the only industrial recruits 
to be had during the last months of the war, 
are fast giving place to older, more experienced 
and more efhcient working men. Still in the 
country districts, farm labor is scarce and high 
priced and the serious aspect of the coming 
crop season is the almost sure shortage of farm 
hands. Despite all of our hopes and preach- 
ments to the contrary, the unpalatable fact re- 
mains that it is easier to keep a boy on the 
farm than to get him back there after he has 
once left. 

The metals in general face a period when 
supply will probably more than equal demand, 
and when lower prices are likely to prevail. 

Coal mining has already arrived at that 
stage, and the situation is not helped by a con- 
tinued mild winter. 

The lumber interest has premonitions of a 
large export demand, and is stayed meanwhile 
by good buying from the railroads, its far 
largest customer. 


South’s New Bounties 
HERE is still a plentiful lack of building 


activity here, and there are few signs of 
that demand from abroad for building ma- 
terials for that rehabilitation of devastated 
Europe on which so many hopes were founded. 
There is much to be done in the way of financ- 
ing and arrangement before we shall feel the 
full impulse of the foreign call for our lumber 
and structural steel. 

The situation in the South has improved in 
the cotton sections, because of somewhat freer 
selling despite an industrious and widespread 
propaganda which seeks to maintain cotton 
around thirty cents by withholding the pro- 
duct from the market until it reaches that figure. 

In reality the backbone of the present wide- 
spread prosperity in the South lies in its diver- 
sified crops and fast growing herds of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. States in the South which 
only a few years ago were extensive importers 
of packing house products, now ship annually 
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Direct Foreign Banking Facilities 
HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York—with offices in New York, 


London, Liverpool, Paris, and Brussels, and affiliations and connections 
with leading banks throughout the world—offers a direct and comprehensive © 
foreign banking service for trade with all countries. 


Great Britain and Continental Europe 

Our London and Paris Offices are officially designated United States depositaries. 
They are American institutions conducted on American lines, and are especially 
well equipped to render banking service throughout Europe. Additional branches 
are being established in Liverpool and Brussels. We have our own special represen- 
tative for the Scandinavian countries. Our direct connections in Italy and our affil- 
iation with the Italian Discount and Trust Company of New York enable us to 
offer exceptional facilities throughout Italy. The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
at Barcelona is a depositary for the U. S. Government; through this connection we » 
offer direct service with Spain and Portugal. 


South and Central America 


We have direct connections with the leading financial institutions in Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil, and have, in addition, a special representative in 
Buenos Aires. Through our affiliation with the Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
and its connections, we cover Peru, Northern Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and other South and Central American 
countries. 


Cuba and West Indies 


Through the American Mercantile Bank of Cuba, at Havana, we cover direct, 
Cuba and the West Indies. 


British India, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements 


We are the representative in the United States of the Tata Industrial Bank of India, 
and render direct banking and merchant service throughout British India. We are 
also correspondents of the leading Dutch banks established in the Dutch East 
Indies and the Straits Settlements. 


Africa 


Our direct connections with the National Bank of South Africa, at Cape Town, and 
its many branches in the Transvaal, Rhodesia, Natal, Mozambique, etc., assure our 
customers of efficient banking service throughout the Union of South Africa. 


Australia and New Zealand 
Through our direct banking connections and our special Australian representative, 
we offer a comprehensive service for trade with Australia and New Zealand. - 


China, Japan and the Far East 
Through our affiliations with the Asia Banking Corporation we negotiate, direct, 
banking transactions of every nature in China, Manchuria, Southeastern Siberia, 
and throughout the Far East. The Asia Banking Corporation has its main office 
in New York and is establishing branches in these important trade centers: Shang- 
hai, Pekin, Tientsin, Hankow, Harbin, Vladivostok. We are also official correspon- 
dents for leading Japanese banks. 


Foreign Trade Bureau 


Our Foreien Trade Bureau collects and makes available accurate and up-to- 
date information relating to foreign trade—export markets, foreign financial 
and economic conditions, shipping facilities, export technique, etc. It endeavors 
to bring into touch buyers and sellers hove and abroad. The facilities of this 
Bureau are at the disposal of those interested. 


We invite inquiries regarding the most economical and practical methods for 
financing foreign business. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 
Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
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Under 
Three Flags 


You and your employees bought 
Liberty Bonds to back up the 
stars in your Service Flag. 


You kept Faith with these return- 


ing heroes. They kept faith 


with you. 


Their job was obvious but hard. 
Your job has really just begun 
where theirs left off. 


You should hold your Liberty 
Bonds and you should see to 
it that your employees hold 
theirs. Of even more impor- 
tance, they should be made to 
realize that Thrift begets Thrift 
and that the more Liberty 
Bonds they buy the better 
citizens they will make. They 
will make better employees 
for you. 


Our business is to encourage the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds be- 
cause we, too, appreciate the 
benefits involved. We shall be 
glad to send you, without obli- 
gation, our free booklet describ- 
ing details of all four Liberty 
Loans. 


We will also send you as many copies 
as you desire, free upon request, of 


our illustrated monthly, 5 3 /, % 


“Bond Topics”’ ( Book- 

- let N-200), listing se- to 
lected Bonds and Notes 3 
yielding from 7 Ya % 


ickmore&[p 
ili BROADWAY, NY. 



































thousands of car loads of cattle and hogs to 
markets north of the Ohio River. Along with 
this, as one of its causes, goes very greatly in- 
creased production of all grains as food for 
both man and beast. The South is also raising 
very largely those dairy products which it 
formerly bought from its sister states in the 
North and West. 

The growing winter wheat keeps its great 
promise almost unimpaired. Fears and ap pre- 


hensions are plentiful enough as to the hurt it | 
may have received because of lack of snow cov- | 


ering, but confirmations of actual damage are 
few. Throughout the country the soil is mois- 


ture-soaked, and this is bringing great hopes | 


of coming crops in the former drought stricken 
sections of Texas and Oklahoma. 

Much winter plowing is being done, north 
to the Canadian border, because of continued 
open weather. 

There are bargain days abroad in all winter 
goods, especially clothes, because of large | 
stocks carried over. In woolen fabrics there is 
an apparently well-founded fear of lower saiaia 
of wool because of the enormous stocks in the 
hands of the Government. 

There is an undercurrent of concern as to the 
social unrest which possibly 
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awaits us but | 


which has shown small effect so far upon busi- | 


ness activities. On the one hand there is an 
ignorant fear which fails to analyze the situa- 
tion correctly and sees no other remedy than 
severe repression, and on the other the com- 
mon sense of the many which always stands 
for law and order and which likewise seeks to 
cure unrest by removing the cause. In such 
matters we often lose sight of the tremendous 
fabric of underlying strength in American so- 
ciety because of the great property owning 
among the many who are thus imbued with 
conservative judgment and a sense of respon- 
sibility. 


Back to Natural Trade Laws 


a most significant economic reaction from 
the war is the apparently general desire that 
Government supervision and regulation be re- 
moved as fast as possible from all business ac- 
tivities and that the natural laws of trade be 
allowed to resume their sway. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the cost of food, which is 
becoming a serious economic and social prob- 
lem. The simple facts are that there are enor- 
mous food supplies of all descriptions in this 
country, far more than we can possibly con- 
sume between now and the next harvest. There 
is, of course, to be considered the question of 
what hungry Europe will need but that prob- 
lem seems nearing solution. Meanwhile, the 
present high prices are due solely to Govern- 
ment regulation. If the Government changes 
the form of its guarantee to the farmer on 
wheat, so as to pay the farmer the difference 
between the natural market value and the 
Government guarantee, and ceases its action, 
month by month, in maintaining the price of 
hogs, there will'be an immediate and appreci- 
able decline in the price of all grains, of all 
meat products, of feed for live stock, and prob- 
ably also of dairy and poultry products, as 
these commodities usually act in sympathy in 
price changes. It is the growing realization of 
these facts which is causing a widespread feel- 


consideration. paid to the needs and wants of 
the great consuming public. 


— multiply in a democracy. The Navy 
Department or the Naval Consulting Board 
passed upon 110,000 of them during our period 
of active war, and the General Staff of the 
Army reflected upon 25,000 more. 
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Make Your Plant 
A Better Place 
to Work In 


~ When the men come 
back who have 


served in the Army, 
Navy, and Marines, 
they will be bigger, 
better and healthier 
men in every way 
than they were before 


They will have ac- 
quired habits of disci- 
pline and orderliness 
and will inspire others 
with the same spirit 


Durand Steel Lockers 


in the plant will help 
to conserve this spirit 
and make the men 
proud of the firm they 
work for 


DURAND 


ing that from now on there should be greater | 


STEEL LOCKER CO. 


911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago 
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No line of instruments has done more for Industry than tempera- 
ture instruments. 

F They have made possible the great steamship, the giant sky-scraper, 
the automobile, the engine, the dynamo and the thousands of prod- 
ucts upon which the world depends. 


Of the various instruments that have been devised for industrial 
use, none have done more than 


rYCOS 
Temperature Instruments 


Jycos Temperature Instruments have been for years the foremost temperature 
indicating, recording and controlling instruments in the production of the world’s 





































industrial products. 






The great %cos line of temperature instruments covers every field of Industry 
from the manufacture of steel and iron to the production of dyes and food-stuffs. 
It ranges from the mercurial thermometer for the recording of normal temperature 
to the Féry pyrometer for registering thousandths of degrees and embraces over 
8000 different types and styles of temperature instruments for the scientific meas- 
















urement and control of temperature. 






Whenever there is a temperature need there is a Zeos instrument that fits it. 












LET %cos CONTROL YOUR TEMPERATURE 











Write for catalog of temperature instruments in which you are interested. 
Our 66 years experience in the manufacture of temperature instruments is 
at your disposal. Let us help you with your temperature problems, 






laylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 







4 
There's a Zycos or Toplor Thermometer for every purpose Mf 
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business appliances— 


Card and filing 


Boston New York 


‘‘All the appliances of modern business methods— 
the typewriter, telephone, dictaphone, card index, 
the filing case—are of American origin.’’ 

(The Saturday Evening Post) 


The card index system referred to was origi- 
nated and improved by Library Bureau. So 
was the filing case. 


Nor is that all. Library Bureau also origi- 
nated vertical filing. It originated counter-hight 
units. It originated the L. B. Automatic index. 


Library Bureau is not only the world’s largest 
manufacturer of card record and filing equip- 
ment but the originator of most of the standard 
filing systems of today. 


For 43 years Library Bureau has been rub- 
bing elbows with practical filing problems. This 
experience is cumulative. It is a most depend- 
able guide in the present-day transition from 
war to peace. It is yours for the asking. 


Write for catalog G-5018-B 


agg . 





Filing cabinets 


systems wood and steel 


Founded 1876 


Philadelphia Chicago 


43 Federalst. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State street 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bidg. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street 


Hartford, 78 Pearl street St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade 

Houston, 708 Main street Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. 

Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank Springfield, Mass., Whitney 
bldg. 


Birmingham, 1724 Jefferson Co. bidg. 

Bank bidg. Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bidg. 
Bridgeport, 311 City SavingsBank Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 

bidg. Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, Washington, 743 15th street, N.W. 
Buffalo,508 Marine Nat. Bank bldg. South Worcester, 716 State Mutual 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street bldg. 
Columbus, 517Columbus Savings New Orleans, 512 Camp street DISTRIBUTORS 

and Trust bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric Providence, 79 Westminster & Co., 539 Market street 

bldg. street Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bidg. Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. 440 Pacific Electric bidg. 
Detroit, 400 Majestic bidg. St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank Dallas, Parker Bros., 109 Field 


Fall River, 29 Bedford street bldg. street 


London 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Manchester Birm.ingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 
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Books for the Salesman 
(Continued from page 56) 


JEWELRY 


Kennard, B. E. Department Store Merchandise 
Manuals: the Jewelry Department. 1917. Ronald, 
eX $8.25. 

LEATHER Goops 


Lehmann, M. A. Department Store Merchan- 
dise Manuals: the Leather Goods Department. 
1917. Ronald, N. Y. $1.25. 


Matt Order SELLING 


International Library of Technology. Long Range 
Salesmanship. In Selling to Dealers, Section 17. 
1912. Inter. Cor. Schools, Scranton, Pa. $5. 

Barroll, E. C. Making Money in the Mail Order 
Mint. 1915. Rollins & Co., Box 5272, Boston. $1. 

Parsons, C. C. Mail Order Selling. In his Busi- 
ness Administration, p. 186-195. 1909. Shaw, Chi- 
cago. $3. 

MiLLINERY 


Aiken, C. R. Department Store Merchandise 
Manuals: Millinery Department. 1918. Ronald, N. 
¥.:$i:25. 


NorIoNsS 


Souder, M. A. Department Store Merchandise 
Manuals: the Notion Department. 1917. Ronald, 
N. Y. $1.25. 

OrFicE APPLIANCES 


Selling Methods: Office Appliances and Supplies. 

Shaw, Chicago. $1.50. 
PATENTS 

Edelman, P. E. Selling Plans. In his Inventions 
and Patents, p. 153-155. 1915. Van Nostrand. 
$1.50. 

PRINTING 

Basford, H., M. How To Sell Printing. 1916. 
Oswald Pub. Co., 23 City Hall Place, N. Y. $1.50. 

Francis, Charles. Problems in Salesmanship. In 
His Printing for Profit, p. 164-181. 1917. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3. 

REAL Estate 

Carney, W. A. How To Buy and Sell Real Estate 

At a Profit. 1905. W. A. Carney, 1465 Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. $2. 
Gahagen, W. R. How To Sell Real Estate. In his 
How To Conduct the Real Estate, Insurance. and 
General Brokerage Business, p. 28-39. 1916. Realty 
Book Co., 5905 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. $1. 

Melberg, P. L. How To Sell Real Estate. 1906. 
Realty Book Co., 5905 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
$2.50. 

Selling Methods: Real Estate. Shaw, Chicago, 
Ill. $1.50. 

RETAIL 

Barrett, H. J. Selling Behind the Counter. In 
his How To Sell More Goods, p. 146-173. 1918 
Harper. $1.50. 

Brisco, N. A. Fundamentals of Salesmanship. 
1916. Appleton. $1.60. 

Fisk, J. W. Retail Selling. 1918. Harper. $1. 

Fisk, J. W. Salesmanship; a textbook on retail 
selling. 1914. Merchants Pub. Co., 243 W. 3oth 
St., N. Y. $1.50. 

Kennard, B. E., editor-in-chief. Department 
Store Manuals. 25 vols. when completed. Volumes 
published are given here in their proper groups. 
Ronald, N. Y. $1.25 each. 

Maxwell, W. Salesmanship. 1914. Houghton, 
Miffiin. $1. 

Nystrom, P. H. Economics of Retailing. 1915. 
Ronald, N. Y. $2. 

Nystrom, P. H. Retail Selling and Store Man- 
agement. 1915. Appleton. $1.50. 

Selling Methods: Retailing. 1914. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, Ill. $1.50. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Department Store 
Education, an account of the training methods de- 
veloped at the Boston School of Salesmanship. 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 9. Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 15 cents. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Service Instruction 
of Department Stores. In Service Instruction of 
American Corporations, p. 5-30. Bulletin, 1916. 
No. 34. Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
15 cents. 
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The authorities 
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Peace and Taxes 


To the executive and 
his legal advisors a 
clear understanding 
of current tax legis- 
lation is of para- 
mount importance 
in these puzzling times 
of peace. 

The Tax Services of 
the Corporation Trust 
Company clarify the 
Federal law and give 
you all official inter- 
pretations at once. 
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TRAIGHT from authoritative sources to your desk, comes this day-to-day loose-leaf service, indispensable to an intelligent 
solving of the problems of peace-time taxation. For a combination price of $45, you will receive both services. If the service is 
not satisfactory, your remittance will be refunded. Mail your check today to 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 37 Wall Street, New York City 
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SECURITIES 


Foley, William. Bond Salesmanship. In Sprague’s 
Bonds As Investments, Securities, p. 72-76. Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 36th 
St. and Woodlawn Ave., Philadelphia, $1.50. 

J. C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. $2. 


SHOES 


Evans, A. L. Educational Training Course; retail 
shoe salesman’s — 1912. Charles Evans, 1413 
Pratt Ave., Chic 

International a Fad of Technology. Selling 
Shoes. In Selling as a Business Force, Section 12, 
Pp. 99-112. 1916. International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Pa. $5. 

SPECIALTIES 


International Library of Technology. Selling of 
Specialties. In Selling to Dealers, Sections 15 and 
16. 1912. International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa. $5. 

Jones, J. G. Staples, Branded Staples and Spe- 
cialties. In his Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment, p. 19-27. 1917. Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, N. Y. Not sold by publishers except to their 
own students. May often be bought second hand. 

Selecman, E. H. Specialty Salesman. 1909. Pro- 
gress Co., 515 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago. $1. 


STATIONERY 


Lehman, M. A. Department Store Merchandise 
Manuals; the Stationery Department. 1917. Ron- 
ald, N. Y. $1.25. 

TEXTILES 

Thompson, E. B. Department Store Merchan- 
dise Manuals; the Cotton and Linen Departments. 
1917. Ronald, N. Y. $1.25. 


WHOLESALE 


International Library of Technology. Selling to 
Dealers. In Selling to Dealers, Section 14. 1912. 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pa. $5. 

WomMeEN 


Butler, E. B. Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 
1912. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y. C. $1. 

Gilbert, Eleanor. Wholesale or Outside Selling; 
the “Traveling Saleswoman’”’; yy ange in the 
retail and department store. In her Ambitious 
Woman in Business, p. 296-343. 1916. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50. 

O'Leary, I. P. Sales Force, or Floor Positions of 
Women. In her Department Store Occupations, 
p. 74-81. 1918. Cleveland Foundation Survey Com- 
mittee, 612 Fag Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland. $.25. 

Roche * ‘Salesmanship for Women. 1914. 
Ronald, wi Y. 

Woot 


Cherington, P. T. Wool Merchant. In his Wool 
Industry, p. 58-74. 1916. Shaw, Chicago, Ill. $2.50. 


Congress and the Business Man 
(Continued from page 42) 


for practically the whole of the April issue will 
have been anticipated through sale of certifi- 
cates. 

To the end of January, the expenditures of 
the Government for all purposes, since the war 
began, were approximately $26,500,000,000. 
In the same period receipts from taxation were 
around $6,000,000,000. Thus, taxes met about 
22.7% of expenditures. Bonds sold are in the 
neighborhood of $17,000,000,000. 

On February 13 the new Secretary of the 
Treasury set out plans for which he wished 
authority from Congress. He desires power to 
follow one of three courses: (1) to issue $10,- 
000,000,000 in bonds—of which five or six 
billion would be the Victory Liberty Loan; (2) 
to issue the $5,000,000,000 in bonds for which 
authority already exists and to sell $10,000,- 
000,000 in short-term notes, or (3) an increase 
in the permissible amount of certificates from 
$8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 

All of these plans might be used in succes- 
sion. Certificates might be sold. At maturity 
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they could be refunded in notes running for a 
few years at relatively high interest. At ma- 
turity of the notes they might be convertible 
into bonds at a lower rate of interest in keeping 
with money markets as they then exist. 

To enhance the attractiveness of the gov- 
ernment’s offerings in notes and bonds the 
Secretary makes several suggestions. He ad- 
vances the British plan of having them pay- 
able at a premium at maturity, believing that 
subscribers would be influenced to hold their 
purchases and that new issues with this feature 
would not tend to affect the market for earlier 
issues so adversely as if the new issues were 
payable at par. He intimates that he might 
also follow England in having issues of two 
kinds, of which each subscriber could take his 
choice—bonds at a high rate but with interest 
subject to federal taxes and bonds at a low rate 
but free from taxation. 

Holders of bonds in the earlier loans should, 
in the Secretary’s opinion, get some new rights 
in connection with the new loan, even though 
all the bonds except the first loan, are now in- 
convertible. Those who subscribe to the new 
loan might obtain in addition exemptions from 
taxes upon their holdings of the old loans. As 
to the holders of $866,000,000 of the 4% bonds 
of the second loan who did not exercise their 
privilege to convert, the Secretary renews his 
earlier recommendation that they have another 
opportunity." sie, etager BB = 

Maturities of our war bonds now outstand- 
ing range from 1928 to 1947. Regarding the 
maturity of the April issue no clear intimation 
has been given, except that it will be short. It 
even seems possible that this issue will be in 
series, with a portion payable each year after 
twelve months from the proclamation of 
peace to 1927. 


Peace Loans to Our Allies 


AS the law now stands, our Treasury can 
make loans to allied countries only for 
war purposes. In, December, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and: Means was adverse to 
gianting authority to extend credits through 
which allied countries may make purchases in 
the United States for reconstruction purposes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury now renews the 
recommendations of his predecessor in office. 
At the same time he suggests two limitations— 
that the credits be for only one year after the 
close of the war and that the total should not 
exceed the amounts already authorized for 
war purposes. 

Without such help as is suggested by the 
Secretary, allied governments may not always 
be able to meet the interest payments due the 
United States on loans; these payments at 
present require $200,000,000 every six months. 


Government Backing for Exporters 


i another way the Secretary would make 
additional provision to meet the needs of 
allied and other countries in their purchases 
from the United States. He would authorize 
the War Finance Corporation to make ad- 
vances to American manufacturers and mer- 
chants for the purpose of enabling them to ex- 
tend long credits on their exports. Thus, pur- 
chasers in allied countries who have their re- 
sources so reduced as to hamper their buying 
in the United States would obtain the financial 
assistance that would make immediate trans- 
actions possible. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion might, under the Secretary’s plan, give 
aggregate advances of $1,000,000,000. It 
would obtain funds by selling its own notes to 
the public. 

In suggesting such legislation the Secretary’s 
philosophy is that we cannot turn from our 
pre-war status of importers to our new role of 
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exporters with such alacrity as to permit the 
needs of allied countries to be met wholly 
through private channels, and we have not yet 
contracted the habit on a big scale of being in- 
vestors in foreign securities. Hence, he sees a 
necessity, during the transition period, for 
governmental aid on the part of the United 
States if European allies are to get from us the 
food and materials they desire and which it is 
in our interest to sell to ‘them. 


That Big Wheat Crop 


& 3 course, as guarantor to our farmers of a 
high price for wheat. our Government al- 
ready has a direct interest in foreign sales, as 
it must look to European countries for a mar- 
ket in which to place its wheat. The Food 
Administration is responsible for introduction 
in Congress of a bill which would not only ap- 
propriate $1,000,000,000 with which to make 
good the guarantee but would also give the 
President power to keep other countries from 
meeting their needs for our meat products un- 
less they took corresponding portions of our 
big wheat crop that is.expected this year. 


The “‘Informal’’ Contracts 


— being before Congress since early 
December, and on February 14 getting to 
the final stage before enactment, the bill which 
would permit the War Department to make 
adjustments and payments on contracts which 
were outstanding on November 11, and which 
the Comptroller of the Treasury says are “‘in- 
formal,” was sent back to conference by the 
House. 

Exception was taken to the scope of a sec- 
tion which was not a part of the original bill, 
but was added by the Senate. This section was 
intended to allow the Secretary of the Interior 
to settle claims ranging between $4,800,000 
and $8,000,000 and made by persons who had 
responded to requests of different parts of the 
Government to make expenditures to produce 
here such important metals as manganese and 
chromium. Legislation enabling the Secretary 
of the Interior to encourage production of such 
metals had become law on October 5—so near 
the time of the armistice that little was done 
directly under it. 

The remainder of the bill, which deals with 
contracts of the War Department, has been re- 
written. It enables the Secretary of War to 
proceed to adjust all agreements made by his 
agents or upon direction of the President 
through such an agency as the War Industries 
Board. As to portions of contracts that are 
cancelled, prospective profits may not be al- 
lowed but remuneration on account of expen- 
ditures and liabilities may be paid. All claims 
must be presented before July 1. Subcontrac- 
tors are given rights in protection of their in- 
terests. 

A contractor who is dissatisfied with the 
settlement offered by the Secretary of War 
may take his case to the Court of Claims. 


More Money for Country Roads 


I‘ 1916 the Federal Government undertook 
to aid the states in construction of rural post 
roads. Under this legislation the sum of $15,- 
000,000 is available in the year which will close 
on June 30, 1919. The Senate added a rider to 
the Post Office Appropriation Bill which would 
enlarge the law of 1916, make $50,000,000 
available during the next four months, and 
$75,000,000 in each of the following two years. 
These funds could be used for the construction 
of public roads that are used, or may be suit- 
able for transportation of the mails, including 
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“Tl admit a clock is useful to cooks and railroads. But 
men with serious personal jobs should escape this slavery 
to a spring and a set of numbers they call ‘time.’ Aim to 
be free from the distraction of the clock and the people 
who live by it, if you wish to get exceptional results 





. ” 
from your wor thas ——— 
] 
Romas O. Edvoon 
. 
There’s your own office. Tied-up to the clock. From you—right down the line 
Y ee Xl to your stenographer. 
A\, VA With shorthand you have to match your time against your stenographer’s. 
The same with every dictator. Unprofitable to you—distracting to her. She 


can’t “take” dictation and typewrite at the same time. She is “up-against-the- 
clock” to get the mail out. And you—you can’t dictate when you want—you 
can’t “‘steam-up’—you can’t do a thing but interrupt when she’s going through 
the farce of writing on her typewriter what she has written once in shorthand. 


Get away from slavery to the clock—systematize your time with 












THE. GENUINE 
EDISON OICTATING MACHINE 
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1 ee 
7 " 
4 
: € BUILT BY EDISON FOR BE ER LETTERS 
4 ‘ 
r r I You'll do the best day’s job you ever did by giving yourself convenience and 
. } | limitless speed and any-time-all-time dictation—you will be giving your steno- 
: a) | grapher the system that satisfies her. 
: , bd | Get the same results as thousands of other offices—where The Ediphone is 
") Pl writing over a million Better Letters a day right now. 
; Edipbone service is National. Every one of the men who represent 
. The Edipbone in all the principal cities of the United States is Edison- 
trained and guarantees The Edipbone jointly with us. Look up “‘Edi- 
€ pbone”’ in your telephone directory, and arrange for a demonstration in 
- | your own office, on your own work. 
4 ) In the meantime, we have a book you ought to read—‘“‘Better Letters.” 
. '] 1 Write for your copy—it’s free. 
@, (( THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
e 
r 
* 
Say The Ediphone—when you mean the only dic- 
ilt and fected by the origi 

. tating machine built and perfected by the originator, 
t i 
Thomas A. Edison. 
oO TRADE MARK NT Se sa 
; Q Edivon. Ate € s ‘ 
d [fame roisow | he Edvon Laboratories 
a LABORATORIES ORANGE, N.J. 
be 
a 
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N INETY per cent of all labor difficulties are due to misunder- 


standing. One of your greatest problems as an executive is 


to find a sane, logica! plan that will assure frank understanding 


between your Management and your Men. 


We have no cure-all to offer for this situation. 


No rule fits all 


cases. But through rich experience in this field we have been able 


to put together the fundamental data; we can present to you the 


successes—we can warn you against the failures. We can tell you 


what the other man is doing and help you decide whether you 


ought to do it too. 


No two problems are exactly alike. Each one must be solved on its 


own merits. We are prepared to analyze the situation for any 


plant or group of plants; to write a report of our findings; to recom- 


mend a plan to meet the particular condition, and to help put that 


plan into effect. 





The Bureau Blue 
Booklet describes 
our service, and 
will be sent upon 
request. Write 
for it today. 














SRST AS CRS eNO 


ROCHESTER 
Cutler Bldg. 


INDEPENDENCE BUREAU 


H. W. FORSTER, Vice-President 
H. P. WEAVER, General Manager 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
137 S. Fifth St. 





“Business Conditions 
and the Labor Supply 
After the War’’ is the 
subject of a recent ad- 
dress by Mr. Forster. 
A printed copy will 
gladly be sent upon 





request. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
Gluck Bldg. 


Specialists in Industrial Relations, Accident and Fire Prevention 
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roads through towns with a population less 
than 2,500 and the outskirts of other towns. 


Our Untouched Resources 


pig several years bills have been pending 
in Congress which would establish a sys- 
tem of leasing of public lands containing de- 
posits of coal, petroleum, natural gas, phos- 
phate and sodium. It is estimated that legis- 
lation on this subject will affect 35,000,000 
acres of coal lands and 6,000,000 acres of oil 
lands. 

Having passed both |Icuses in different 
forms, a bill was reported by conferees on Feb- 
ruary 11. Accordingly, it is ready for final ac- 
tion by both Houses of Congress. 


The Problem of the Packing Industry 


HE House Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce, which has been holding hearings 
regarding a bill which follows the recommen- 
dations of the Federal Trade Commission with 
respect to the meat packing industry, has in- 
dicated that it will make recommendations, 
on this subject before March 4. It is not likely, 
however, that legislation will be possible be- 
fore the Congress ends. 





Appropriation Bills 


| HETHER or not there is to be a special 
| session of the new Congress, in the spring, 
depends to a considerable extent upon the 
ability of the present Congress to pass all of 
the important appropriation bills before 
March 4. Much progress has been made with 
appropriation bills, but it seems probable that 
a number of important measures, possibly in- 
cluding those for the Army and Navy, will not 
become law in this Congress. Consequently, 
if there should not be a special session of Con- 
gress, important executive departments of the 
government would be without funds to sup- 
port their activities after June 30, 1919. 


Fostering the Thrift Habit 


HE Governors of the twelve Federal :Re- 

serve Banks will conduct the 1919 cam- 
paign for the sale of War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps in their respective districts 
under the newly-organized Savings Division 
of the United States Treasury Department. 
In connection with the drive for the sale of 
stamps, the savings machinery in the various 
districts, with aid of the Savings Division, will 
carry on an intensive educational campaign to 
promote habits of thrift—wise buying, sane 
saving and secure investment. 





Heads of industrial and business establish- 
ments have agreed to assist the Government 
in its Savings Program by forming war savings 
societies among their employees. 


In the field each Federal Reserve Governor 
has designated a Savings Director who will 
take charge of organizing and developing Gov- 
| ernment savings societies, and will conduct the 
| thrift campaign in his district. The Treasury, 
| has reappointed for 1919 the 234,303 selling 
agencies which sold Thrift Stamps and War 
Savings Stamps during 1918. These agencies 
comprise banks, savings societies, and indi- 
viduals. Information regarding War Savings 
Societies can be had of the local War Savings 
Director or by writing to the Government 
Savings Director, Federal Reserve Bank. 
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e e It is with real regret that I see 


your men pack up and leave 
our plant today with their work 
completed. They have not in- 
terfered with our operation in 
the least and they worked with 
such clock-like precision that 
they were hardly noticed in y 
the plant. 
K. I. HERMAN, Pres. 
K. I. Herman Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Protect your buildings with GLOBE 
Sprinklers. Installed quickly and 
efficiently without interference to busi- 
ness. Our expert service men handle 
the entire job—you have nothing to 
bother about. 

Communicate with our nearest office today. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta; Baltimore) Birmingham) 


Boston ; Charlotte, N.C. ; Chicago; Cincinnati; Clevelandy 
Dallas; Grand Rapids; Hartiord, Conn.; Indianapoiis 4g 
Memphis; Minneapolis; Newark; New Orleans; New 


York; Omaha; Richmond; Springfield, Mass. ; Syracuse; 
St. Louis. 


a 
Mood 


SPRINKLERS 
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Your Accounting Responsibility 


Accountants’ mistakes are not excusable. Accuracy is 
expected of them as a matter of daily routine. Yet the office 
manager often makes the mistake of expecting first-class entry 
work on low-grade record books. Cheap blank book equip- 


ment is the poorest kind of economy. 


Perfection in quality, appearance, construction and service 
is embodied in the National Royal Loose Leaf Ledger. It is 
handsome, durable and offered in various sizes with many 
forms of ruling. Talk this over with your head accountant. He 


will know and appreciate the best. 


BOUND BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 


Every possible office requirement in Bound or 
Loose Leaf Account Books is embraced in the 
““Eagle-Marked” Line. At your stationer’s. 
May we send you a Composite Ledger Folder? 
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Industrial Needs of France 
(Continued from page 27) 


RRAS, the “‘chief place” of the Depart- 

ment of Pas-de-Calais, is a city that pos- 
sibly may never be rebuilt. Before the warfit 
numbered perhaps 30,000 inhabitants. It was 
not an important industrial center, but it was 
the seat of departmental government. It 
boasted a “‘grande place” and a “petite place” 
with a magnificent town hall—dating from the 
days of the Spanish occupation of Flanders— 
which annually attracted thousands of tourists 
to the city. 

There is not a house in Arras that has not 
been damaged by shells. [t was only with dif- 
ficulty that the British troops had kept a pas- 
sageway open in the streets because of the 
debris that continually slid down into them 
from the wrecked buildings on either side. At 
the time of our visit the French commandant 
told us that there were not more than a thous- 
and civilians living in the town. The rest had 
departed with such of their belongings as they 
could carry and had temporary homes in other 
parts of France. 

When the city of Arras is to be rebuilt it is 
difficult to say. French engineers in our party 
said that it would be necessary practically to 
raze the city to the ground before any recon- 
struction could be begun. And would it be 
justified, they asked, under the circumstances, 
with more urgent problems of reconstitution 
confronting France in other parts of the de- 
vastated region? 


City of St. Quentin Sacked 


i len city of St. Quentin affords another il- 
lustration of the impossibility of immedi- 
ately rebuilding a badly shattered city. Before 
the war it was the industrial capital of the De- 
partment of the Aisne. It had numerous tex- 
tile plants, printing establishments, foundries, 
machine shops, agricultural implement fac- 
tories. Its population was about 50,000. 

The cost of re-equipping the industrial 
plants of St. Quentin alone would run into sev- 
eral millions of dollars. But the destruction in 
the city is so universal that it may not be pos- 
sible to do any restoration for some months to 
come. In any event the rehabilitation of the 
city must proceed very slowly, and as there is 
not a large civilian population to be taken care 
of immediately the reconstruction of St. Quen- 
tin may have to be deferred until more pressing 
problems are on the way to solution. 


Cooperative Farm Associations 


MONG these more pressing tasks are the 
reconstitution of agriculture and the resto- 
ration of the coal mines. 

In bringing the agricultural industry of 
northern France back to its former fruitfulness 
the use of modern farm machinery such as 
America produces so successfully will doubt- 
less play an important part. The dearth of 
horses would seem to make the farm tractor 
absolutely indispensable. The shortage of 
labor likewise will make the use of labor-sav- 
ing farm appliances desirable. 

Here the peculiar position of French agricul- 
ture must be taken into consideration. It is 
said that there are more than 4,000,000 indi- 
vidual landowners in the country. This means 
that each farmer’s parcel of land is small. The 
appearance of the French village indicates this. 
The houses are not built upon the occupant’s 
own land, as in America, but are huddled 
around a church. Each peasant cultivates his 
little piece of land, which may be some dis- 
tance from the village. 
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of greatest importance in any labor-using business is to 
make payroll computation absolutely accurat.. 

All payroll errors are costly. They cut into profits. They cause disputes, 
friction, perhaps the loss of hard-to-replace employees. They subject you to 
constant anxiety. 

If you use any of the manually-controlled timekeeping systems you cannot 
be sure that the data obtained is a complete, infallibly true record of the 
time you pay for—and that is just the point that you MUST be sure of ! 


The Solution 


lies in the automatic, flawlessly accurate timekeeping system mechanically 


provided by 


International Time Recorders 


Internationals are always right. The records mechanically made by the 
worker himself give correct-to-the-minute data for payroll figuring. The records 
are clearly printed and so simplified that clerical work is cut about 95 percent. 

Being personally responsible for his timekeeping, the worker takes new 
pride in punctuality. He eliminates time losses and speeds up output 
proportionately. 

Whether your payrolls average $500 or $50,000 Internationals will give 
you positive assurance that the outlay is RIGHT to the cent for services 
received—fair to all concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Home Office: 50 Broad St., New York City. Works: Endicott, N.Y. 


LONDON OFFICE CANADIAN OFFICE AND FACTORY PARIS OFFICE 
57 City Road, Finsbury International Business Machines Co.,Ltd. 75 Avenue delaRepublique 
London, E. C., England 270 Dundas Street, West Toronto Paris, France 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 
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HE International Time Record- 

ing Company is the largest man- 
ufacturer in the world of time and 
cost recording instruments and kin- 
dred devices. It is equipped to meet 
your specific needs, whatever they 
may be. 


Internationals are made in 260 
models, either electrically-operated 
or spring-driven, and adapted to all 
businesses, large or small. 


International accuracy is based 
upon thirty-two years of scrupulous 
designing and adherence to high 
manufacturing standards. 


Write for the interesting booklet, 
“The Timepieces of Business,” 
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THE 


FATHER 
of 


THRIFT 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

sound philosopher, true 
promoter of economy is 
rightfully called the father 
of Thrift. 


He was a great apostle of 
“sensible spending,” which 
is practical Thrift. 


Back in 1896, a little gal 
Green Trading Stamp 
taught its first lesson in 
Thrift to a few frugal folk 
in New England. 


Today, thousands of mer- 
chants give Ja Green 
Stamps to millions of 
housewives throughout the 
United States. 


The growth of the Beng 
System has been natural 
and continual because the 
principle upon which it is 
founded is sound, its bene- 
fit direct and substantial, 
and its appeal intensely 
human. 


Founded in the 19th cen- 
tury, the Sex System is 
today a modernized 20th 
century exponent of Frank- 
lin’s 18th century doctrine. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
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The result of this system of small holdings 
is that the French peasant is not financially 
able to purchase expensive farm machinery. 
In the devastated region his difficulty is ac- 
centuated by the fact that such capital as he 
possessed before the war has been destroyed. 


Therefore, in order to market any consider- 
able quantity of American farm machinery in 
connection with the reconstitution of agricul- 
ture in the devastated section of France, ac- 
count must be taken of the necessity for selling 
to cooperative associations among the peas- 
ants. Without some system of purchasing 
farm machines in common, it would seem diffi- 
cult to build up a very large business in France. 
The French Government is alive to the situa- 
tion and is assisting the formation of these co- 


operative farmers’ associations. Farm imple- 


ments may perhaps be purchased by the Gov- 


=| ernment for distribution among the coopera- 
| tive societies. 


In certain sections, moreover, agriculture 


| provides the raw materials of industry. The 
| sugar mills of the Aisne are fed with beet root 
| grown locally. It would be useless to rebuild 


the destroyed sugar factories before beet root 


| could be produced by the peasants of the 
| region. 


Coal Mines Wrecked and Flooded 


BASIC industry,the reconstitution of 

which has already begun, is that of coal 
mining. The necessity for restoring to produc- 
tivity the damaged coai mines of northern 
France is obvious. Coal is the food of French 
industry, for there is no water power in the 
north of France that can be utilized. Without 
coal it would be idle to reconstruct the dam- 
aged electrical power stations, and the resump- 
tion of life in the industrial establishments of 
the devastated region would be equally im- 
possible. 

The task of repairing the coal mines is in it- 
self an enormous one. As stated above, a large 
portion of the coal-mining field was in the 
battle zone for four years. Not only were the 
surface works destroyed by gunfire but the 
deliberate dynamiting by the Germans of the 
concrete lining of the shafts resulted in flood- 
ing the underground workings. 

Before there can be any thought of purchas- 
ing coal-extracting machinery for use under- 
ground, the mines must be pumped dry of 
water. This work alone may take a year in the 
case of certain mines. The French engineers 
hazard no guess as to the condition in which 
the underground workings will be found after 
the water is pumped out. 


Probable Method of Placing Orders 


jens impression I am attempting to con- 
vey in this article is that while the task of 
reconstitution is herculean in size, and while 
the assistance of American industry will un- 
doubtedly be needed, the individual American 
manufacturer should be prepared to be patient 
with respect to actual orders. 

When I left Paris for the United States the 
French Government was busy studying with 
the leading French industrialists and bankers 
questions of organization that must be solved 
before any considerable purchases can be 
made. The supply of credit, the granting of 
priority in shipping space for raw materials 
purchased overseas, and the best method of 
purchasing and distributing reconstruction 
goods were being discussed. According to in- 
formation received from Paris by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, orders 
ultimately placed in the United States in con- 
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REFLECTOLYTE 


“Makes Day of Night” 


In all lines of endeavor, 
REFLECTOLYTES are need- 
ed to eliminate eye-strain, pro- 
mote efficiency, lessen liability 
of accident, and increase pro- 


duction. 


In Industrial Buildings, 
REFLECTOLYTES elimi- 


nate waste and increase output. 


In Department Stores, and 
other Stores, merchandise is 
displayed to best advantage 
by REFLECTOLYTES. 


In Hospitals, Churches, Ho- 
tels, Public and Institutional 
Buildings, correct illumina- 
tion is assured by the use of 


REFLECTOLYTES. 


Made in sizes, types and 
styles, for all lighting needs. 
Guaranteed for twenty-five years 
of fully efficient service. 


Catalog on request. 


The Reflectolyte Company 
910 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Power Haulage 
Makes Producing Machines Pay Bigger Dividends 


“It is not the original cost but the overhead charges 
on machines, especially when they are idle, that increase 
our production cost. When producing machines and 
operators are idle for a few minutes each day the wasted 
minutes grow into hours and yearly costs of production 


go up—”’ 


By inking your haulage system with your production 
plan and keeping producing machines and operators 
busy—by using power hauling instead of hand trucking 
—by eliminating rehandling of material as it goes 
through your plant, your costs can be cut tremendously. 


Lakewood Engineers can help estimate how much a 
Haulage System will save in your plant. A request for 
their service involves no obligation. 


Bulletins describing Lakewood Haulage Systems on 
request. 


Ask for copy of ““How 56 Men Do the Work of 500.” 


THE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and Seattle 











“> ALLIED CONSTRUCTION M/.CHINERY CORPORATION << 
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THE WORKING WORLD WANTS OIL 


“Every barrel of oil added to the world’s daily produc- 
tion means Power added to the great effort now 
necessary to re-establish the industries of the world.” 
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Oi. Wet Suppiy Co 


swe t se. LC NDON 


We MAKE the machines that DRILL the wells 
that PRODUCE the oil that the WORLD needs 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
Main Offices: PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO TAMPICO 





NEW YORK LONDON 






































WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES - 


ALWAYS SUIT — NEVER FAIL 
L KINDS ~ 


7 EVERY WHERE 


REMEMBER 
THE DATE 














| The Seventh Annual 
| Convention of the 
| Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
Railroad Brushes States will be held in 


VULCAN | St. Louis, April 29, 
Rubber Cemented . 
Brushes | 30and May 1. It will 





take place just after 
P | 


Send ioe Hlustrated Literature 
SOHN L. WHITING.J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and 
the Largest in the World 


the annual meeting of 
the National Foreign 
Trade Council at 
Chicago, and many 





| delegates probably 


c PAGE’ | Will -sasend book 
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conferences. 
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nection with reconstruction will probably be 
handled about as follows: 

They will originate in the Comptoir Central 
d’Achats Industrielles pour les Regions En- 
vahies (the Government-controlled central 
purchasing office). It is presumed that repre- 
sentatives of American firms will treat directly 
with the engineers of this Comptoir, at least in 
a preliminary way. Orders tentatively ap. 
proved by the Comptoir Central will be passed 
on to the so-called “Office de Reconstitution,” 
This office was formerly a part of the French 
Ministry of Blockade and Liberated Regions, 
but was recently turned over to the newly 
created Ministry of Industrial Reconstitution, 
This department was formerly the Ministry 
of Armament, or Munitions. 

When an order for goods to be manufactured 
in the United States is approved by the Minis- 
try of Industrial Reconstitution it is under- 
stood that it will be transmitted by the Franco- © 
American Bureau in Paris, of which M. Andre 
Tardieu is the chief, to the French High Com- 
mission in Washington. 


French Factories to Make Material 


| denial to be given great weight by 
American manufacturers interested in 
selling reconstruction articles in France is the 
economic position of France itself. Everything 
that can possibly be manufactured in France 
must be turned over to French factories. It 
should not be overlooked that while there has 
been enormous destruction of industrial ca- 
pacity in the north of France, there has been 
in many lines a counterbalancing expansion in 
the center and southwest of France. This is 
particularly true of factories that could pro- 
duce any sort of munitions of war, from tanks 
down to fuses. These factories might find 
themselves unable to guarantee jobs to de- 
mobilized French soldiers unless they were as- 
sured of orders growing out of the restoration 
of the devastated region. 

It is the task of the new Ministry of Indus- 
trial Reconstitution to see that these factories 
are converted into plants for peace. Inasmuch 
as the head of the new department is M. Lou- 
cheur, former Minister of Munitions, who until 
hostilities ceased controlled all French fac- 
tories engaged on war work, it is safe to assume 
that French manufacturers will be given every 
opportunity to manufacture reconstruction 
goods. 


America’s Part Supplementary 


O sum up, it may accurately be said that 
America’s part in the reconstitution of 
devastated France will be to supplement 
French efforts. First of all, we shall undoubt- 
edly have to supply French factories with the 
raw materials that France does not produce. 
In the second place, we shall doubtless be 
called upon to fill in certain gaps which at 
present exist in French industries. That is, 
there will be many kinds of equipment which 
the French manufacturer will discover it is not 
economical for him to make in a plant which 
for more than four years has specialized in the 
production of something entirely different. If 
American manufacturers can demonstrate to 
the French industrialists the advantage of 
having certain machines, or parts of machines, 
made in the United States, while the French 
concentrate on things for which their indus- 
tries are specially adapted, a business alliance 
permanently beneficial to both nations will 
result. 
A .new peace-time understanding is neces- 
sary with France—a fuller comprehension of 
the actual facts of her business. 





